“Listen, Biddy! The hen that lays 
is the one that pays” 


These are difficult times for men and women in 
the poultry and egg business. During the war 
years about 514 dozen eggs bought 100 Ibs. of 
feed. In 1946 it took approximately 712 dozen 
eggs, and this year it takes 814 dozen. A hen has 


to *tend to business to earn her keep. 


The factors that determine total production 
and total demand for eggs, butter, poultry and all 
agricultural products are a kaleidoscope—chang- 
ing from day to day and sometimes from hour to 
hour. As supply and demand ebb and flow, prices 


and values always change. 


Fortunately for American agriculture and busi- 
ness, national news and opinion on the futures 
outlook for butter and eggs focuses in one place— 


on the floor of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange. 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


110 North Franklin Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Here the producers and users of eggs can antici- 
pate their needs and buy insurance for months 
ahead to protect themselves against price fluctu- 
ations. Were it not for these facilities, fluctuations 
would be greater—and distribution of these prod- 


ucts would be greatly hindered. 


In 1947 producers and users of butter, eggs and 
poultry in practically every state in the Union 
used Exchange facilities. It is, in fact, the na- 
tional market place for butter, eggs and many 
other commodities. 


For information about trading, prices and 
names of Clearing Members and Sub- 
Brokers, write for our leaflets on Butter 
and Egg Futures— gladly sent without 
obligation. 
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Adding Machine Rolls; 
No. 5291, Green Tint. 
$2.75 Dozen; Case 100, $17.45 


sees 


Yellow Second Sheets :} 
No. 4711 —8%” x11”. 
5 Reams, $4.75 


Inventory Sheets: Good Quality in 
Pads of 100. No. 2074 Per 100... $.60 
Size 12”x 9%" Per 1000... $5.50 


Posture Chairs: Adjustable to meet your 
individual needs. Seat and back are shaped to 
fit body. Height of back above seat: 16% inches. 
Sitting depth of seat: 15 inches. Width of seat: 
16% inches. All metal mechanism. Available 
in oak or walnut finish. Specify finish desired. 


he 84 Each $ 21 25 


Pronto 
Steel Front 
Transfer Cases: 
Very Practical and Economical. 


1.D.L. Scales: 


No. 700 “THRIFTY” 
1 lb. capacity.... $2.25 


No. 900 “MODERNE” 


Cat. No. Size Each Lots of 6 2% |b. capacity. . $5.00 
sol Se a rc No. 1000 “SUPREME” 
1210L | Letter $3.75 | $19.80 4 lb. capacity.... $6.50 
1510L : Legal 4.75 25.10 


Also Available—Complete Liberty Storage 


ie : Costumers: 
Case Line. 


No. 100 Post 2” square, 
base 22” wide, 5” high, 
LY “thick weer $8.35 

No. 200 Post 2%” squate, 

base 22” wide, 5” high, 

2’ thick Sepeianisee $11.65 


Chair Cushion: Filled with 114 inch 
Latexfoam Rubber all in one piece! Reversi- 
ble—one side durable Leatherette, other side 


Buy Your 


A No. Dy! d 
is smart plaid Panama Fibre. No. 32... $5.50 S verity ? 
1948 2” thick <es.2h $14.50 


100 and 200 are stocked in 
Oak, Mahogany and Walnut 
Finish. 300 —Walnut only. 


Calendars Now!!! 
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FOUNDED 1901 


For Your Convenience — 8 Stores in Downtown Chicago 
101 West Washington 111 West Adams 184 North Wabash Merchandise Mart 
60 East Adams 225 South Jefferson 149 East Ohio 324 South Dearborn 
Office Furniture Store (lower level) 111 West Adams 


__ * All Telephones FRAnklin 6760 - Mail Orders — 231 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Illinois * 


HORDER’S, Inc., Dept. 48, 231 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please ship: : Check 
Number Ttem Quantity ue: LI Enclosed 
Charge Our 
Ex Account 
Shi 
Name LI C. 0. D. 
Address 


Prices charged on sales in Illinois will consist of the amount quoted plus abproximately 2% to cover Illinois retailers’ occupation tax expense. 
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CHICAGO BUSINES. 
Re | 
| December, November, Decemb} 
1947 1947 1946 

ildi its 540 554 Bt 
Buiding Permiteeccrwctor 1777 TTT 6 9,652,600" $12,616,900 lms 
% Contracts awarded on building projects, a5 oar . 4 
’ CapOK GO onset 925,041,000 $50,860,000 iS aeamm 
x (F. W. Dodge Corp.) - 


6,054 6,050 5,4 
$7,557,567 $5,795,094 $7,072,0( 


Realestate transfers... yt. 0 oa rs 
Gonstdlerations 5-6. om case ners ener ere 


Rt Air ei Beene PEA ay Tax Spat Ne $7,932,957 87,420,264 $6,746,2! 
Lee W 3 ee SR ay ns ca ceri A 
fer Department store sales index......... : 393.21 305.9 357 
ie S (Federal Heeceye Boe) 100) he 
3 Daily average 9-39 = y 
Es ste ee te erie Ons Acacias Ut $3,445,539,494 $3,111,043,378 $2,999, 110,05 
tay d lebits to individual accounts: bi Y 
Bs ta kes you 7: 7b Palval eta ce Disuiet Re ives $17,385,000,000 $ 14,74.1,000,000 $14,766,000,00 
+e Ghicagoxonly cg arte tees etter $9,369,527,000 $7,842,355,000 $8,094,689,0¢ 
feS<: E, . + 
ad = Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: : : 
er Number of shares, stocks SN aera : 628,000 ee 441,000 T9708 
ae Market value of shares traded......... $17,112,903 $12,704,169 $20,094,75 
ay Railway express shipments, Chicago area. 2,540,764 2,092,568 2,774,386 
ve Air express shipments, Chicago area..... 73,506 55,699 75,63 
5S i. G, lie merchandise carsve.s tees een ee 30,122 29,587 31,42 
beet, = 5 t 
aie Originating long distance telephone 
(as Paar Eats ; ~ kas re s Siete: os ed 3,194,171 4,740,069 4,930,606 
ioe Electric power production, kwh......... —1,040,005,000 958,595,000 928,749,00 
bess Cash fares originating on Chicago Transit 
Bis Ps Authority Lines: ; 
Be Surface Divisione a: eee neeeee 75,161,227 70,532,686 78,113,396 
| pas Rapid Pransit, Divisions: et oe 13,242,704 12,045,391 12,798,66 
ne Postal,eéceipted ict out pee Sock ae $10,734,409 $8,654,577 «$9,318,623 
ee Air passengers: : 
ates Arrivalsisd i. dite dank daeeaaee te tea 76,809 85,810 106,31 
Bey Departures: =. eee Re cnt Fo ae 80,182 86,469 100,02 
ze ; Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39=100)... = .......... = 168.3 153: 
ub Live stock slaughtered under federal i : rae H 
ae iNspectiohing tei eee es ee aa 852,821 793,961 710, | i 
j a Ww h erever Families on relief rolls: ; 
ad Cook) County hes seen me eeiactas tree 13,125 12,616 - 10,54 
By: y oO ur e g oO i n | Other, [lnoisicounties:.7. 3... ..,..- 48 13,236 12,425 12,09 
aa 1—Preliminary figures. 


*—Latest index figure is November in adjoining column. 
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MARCH, 1948, TAX CALENDAR 
° 
a first i Date Due Tax Returnable To E 
‘ones 10 Employers who withheld more than $100 during pre- Authorized 
sre vious month pay amount withheld to Depositary : 
ae e ee e 
a vi 15 File return for federal income tax withheld at source. 4 
Ris onroe and Wabash (Forms 1013 and 1042). Payment of tax on or before Collector of 
Akg (Paimer House Corner) June 15 Internal Revenue 
ieee or Stevens Hotel Lobby ‘4 
a Franklin 4900 15 Final 1947 income tax return (individuals) and set- Collector of wa 
s Brph cuthorized travel agent tlement of 1947 income taxes (Forms 1040 or W-2 Rev.) Internal Revenue 
ae  : 
i 15 Federal income tax (calendar year basis). Full pay- : 4 
ae ment or payment of first quarterly installment. Cor- De 
ef, porations, Form 1120; Partnerships, Form 1065; Collector of by 
rah Fiduciaries, Form 1041 Internal Revenue 
is P * 
Fy me 3 : 
de A | R L [ NE AY 15 Declaration of 1948 estimated tax by individuals and - ‘ 4 
ie Devnet of one-quarter of tax in excess of estimated Collector of 4 
ot withholding I 1e 
ag ‘CHICAGO'S OWN AIRLINE” meee Fi 
: 15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and payment Director of 2 
for month of February Revenue : * 
31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Feb- Collector ie 
; ruary, 1948 Internal Revenue 
: “So 
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Sterling Tool Products Co. 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has three modern indus- 
trial districts located in Chicago, two adjoining the southwest 


border and one adjoining its northwest border. The company 


5 offers the services of a complete engineering and construction 
In the department, architect and financing on either a long term lease 
or purchase contract; in short, every detail toward a completed 


North Avenue District Bae information as to location, cost of land, cost of 


construction, plant design and layout and financing may be 
obtained by a call to Clearing’s Office. 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL UISTRILT Ive. 


38 So. Dearborn Street e Randolph 0135 


lumbia Envelope Co. 
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The industry which would succeed under the new efficiency stand- 
ards imposed by present conditions must look, more than ever, to the economies 


inherent in advantageous location. Like an individual, an industry thrives better in 
a community. In company with others it can enjoy collective advantages seldom 
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vouchsafed to the concern located apart. 


<< 
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The Central Manufacturing District was conceived as such a 
modern industrial community in which the necessities for successful plant operation 
would be provided. Here industry is given adequate utilities, Chicago Junction 
Railway service, community advantages and the aid of experts in the science of 
industrial design and construction. 
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The Trustees, moreover, have ample resources to finance land and 
buildings under lease or control of purchase at agreeable terms. This means your: 
industry can enjoy facilities custom built without sacrifice of reserves or complica- 
tions. To capitalize this opportunity simply discuss your needs with the — 
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Central Manufacturing District 


BO . SEN ARTHUR G. LEONARD ° FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE ° W. WOOD PRINCE, Trustees 
RSQ Richard Hackett, General Manager ’ 
1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING ; 

38 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 

RANdolph 2235 i 
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The old adage warning against put- 
ting “all your eggs, in one basket” has 
now become a working rule for many 
leading manufacturers. Businessmen, 
bent on diversification, are adopting new 
products and searching out new cus- 
tomers and markets. ComMeERcE views 
this significant postwar trend in an 
article on page 15, which includes some 
precautionary hints that may prevent the 
adage, in its modern dress, from be- 
coming a headache. 


You can “operate” a farm in a pain- 
less, but nonetheless profitable, fashion 
right from your downtown office. Wil- 
liam Goettler tells how in an interesting 


discussion of “Farm Managers,” a new © 


professional group that makes farm own- 
ership an enjoyable and enriching pre- 
occupation for the businessman. It be- 
gins on page 18. 


Premiums, a tremendously powerful 
selling device before the war, are back 
again and going strong. Now, how- 
ever, business is using premiums not 
only to sell soap and cereal, but to 
prod employes to produce more, exer- 
cise greater safety, and reduce absen- 
teeism. The subject is explored by 
Herbert Fredman in an article begin- 
ning on page 13. 


The Marshall Plan, which is now 
steady diet for businessmen, receives a 
searching appraisal by one distinguished 
businessman in Commerce’s “Speech of 
the Month.” Beginning on page 21, Ex- 
President Herbert Hoover offers his pre- 
scription for world economic recovery. 


Industrial designing is an increasingly 
powerful tool of modern business man- 
agement, yct it is sorely misunderstood 
by many executives. Some reasons for 
the misunderstanding are discussed in 
an article beginning on page 20 by 
Lewis A. Riley, new associate editor of 
CoMMERCE. 


On page 17, George Root, Commerce 
Washington correspondent, rounds up 
the loose’ ends of the nation’s peacetime 
mobilization program in an article ex- 
plaining what is being done and why 
to keep our industrial community pre- 
pared. 


Coin machine manufacturers are 
dreaming up new ways to separate you 
from spare nickels and dimes. An article 
telling what you may now expect from 
the creators of juke boxes and pin ball 
games appears on page 25. 
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a FP can stop a leak 


Bima To stop it permanently you call a 


plumber. For every job, there is a 
ee ; man, or woman, trained to do it— 


the right way. 


If it’s a job of good printing, con- 
sult a printer who not only has the 


Bac experience, but is genuinely inter- 


i 4 
ee ested in proving it. 
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600 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Hlinois , Telephone FINan 
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CCORDING to figures compiled by the Commer- 
~\ cial and Financial Chronicle, investors were less 
_ __ willing to put their savings into new equity securi- 
ies in 1947 than they were in 1946. The financial maga- 
‘ine’s compilation shows that out of a total of $4,640,- 
100,000 im new security issues which were absorbed last 
fear, only $1,200,000,000, or approximately one-fourth were 
tock issues. The remaining three-quarters was repre- 
ented by bond and note issues. In 1946, of the new 
ecurities sold, approximately $1,450,000,000 was repre- 
ented by stock issues and $1,000,000,000 by bonds and 
otes. It is noteworthy that in 1929, when a huge amount 
corporate financing was undertaken, $6,000,000,000, or 
pproximately three-quarters, of the total was represented 
stock issues. 

Even with a business boom in progress and corporate 
sarnings at a record high level, investors last year favored 
the role of creditor over that of equity owner and enter- 
priser. This is not a particularly encouraging sign for an 
kconomy in which the mainspring is risk-taking for profit. 
If equity securities are not more marketable than fixed obli- 
gations in years of booming business such as 1947, either 
ithe enterprise spirit has grown very feeble or the imme- 
diate national and international conditions are causing 
unusual timidity. It is to be hoped that the latter 


is the case and that a change in circumstances will 


tad 
set 


soon give equity securities some of their old attraction. 
Meanwhile, the bright spot in the ‘financing picture 
remains the high level of earnings. Last year business 
was able to plow back into equity capital several times 
the amount obtained from new financing by retaining a 
large percentage of its record earnings for the year. 
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. France Faces Realities 


=HE government of Premier Robert Schuman of 
§ France is to be highly commended for devaluing the 
y franc. This action, in the face of opposition from 
/Great Britain and the International Monetary Fund, took 
‘political courage of the same order the Schuman govern- 
ment showed in levying new taxes and attempting to 
ring the French budget into balance after years of 


oo 


and seriously damaging France’s efforts to rebuild her 
economy would be difficult to find. 

American taxpayers should cheer the devaluation and 
hope it is sufficiently drastic. If the cut proves to have 
been deep enough it should, in combination with the 
other realistic actions of the Schuman government, set 
the stage so that the aid the United States is extending 
to France will eventually be effective in restoring the 
country’s economy to a self-sustaining basis. Soundly 
valued currencies and balanced government budgets are 
prerequisites to strong economies. 

If some of the other Western European nations which 
have been suffering from the same ailments as France 
will follow her lead, it would be all to the good. The 
chances of the Marshall Plan achieving both its economic 
and political aims would be greatly improved by such 
action, 


=" Tax Gag 
HEN President Truman proposed that federal 


taxes on individuals be cut by approximately 

$3,000,000,000 and that a corresponding increase 
be made in taxes on corporations so that the federal 
revenue would not be affected, he didn’t go far enough. 
If by the simple expedient of boosting taxes on corpora- 
tions the tax burden of individuals could be reduced, 
why doesn’t he recommend that we go all the way and 
put the whole $40,000,000,000 tax load on business. 

The answer is, of course, that shifting taxes from indi- 
viduals to corporations doesn’t take one penny of taxes 
off the total that is eventually paid by individuals. Cor- 
porations merely add taxes into their costs and pass them 
on to the ultimate consumer. In fact, a tax on business 
may in the end cost the consumer much more than the 
government actually collects. This results from the fact 
that the various businesses in the chain from manufac- 
turer to retailer each add their mark-up on the basis of 
the price they pay for goods, which includes the taxes 
of all earlier elements in the chain. Even if a business 
is operating in the red whatever taxes it must pay come 
out of the investment of the individuals who, directly or 
indirectly, provided the concern with capital. 

It may be so long since the President operated a 
retail store that he has forgotten these hard realities of 
the actual incidence of taxation. It may also be that 
he was thinking of next November. In either case, 
however, it is fortunate that Congress shows no dis- 


position to accept his proposal. 
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AIMPLICALL 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


America’s most Wanted 
Business Communication 


Ss yricmd 


Business efficiency begins on execu- 
tive desks! And that’s exactly where 
AMPLICALL belongs. This distin- 
guished new Business Communica- 
tion instrument is the hard-working, 
fast-action tool that puts efficiency 
right on the important desks through- 
out your business. 

Just the touch of a button gives you 
instant speaking contact with any or 
all of your key men. All communica- 
tion—within and between depart- 
ments—is sped quickly, simply and 
dependably over the AMPLICALL 
Electronic network. For a more pro- 
ductive and efficient organization, let 
AMPLICALL go to work for you. It 
will pay for itself over and over 
again. Write today for the show-how. 


Private Tele-Communications, inc. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave. Chicago 14, Ill. 
LINcoln 4321 


complete details on the New AMPLICALL, 
fepresentative. No obligation, — | 
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e Big Steel Capacity Up—Although dis- 
agreement over an adequate peacetime 
steel production level goes right along, 
the steel people are, in fact, raising their 
mill capacity substantially. As of January 
1, United States Steel Corporation reached 
an annual rated steel ingot and castings 
capacity of 31,226,200 net tons, marking 
an increase of almost 3,500,000 tons since 
1940. Blast furnace capacity was up to 
24,860,000 tons, an increase of more than 
11 per cent. Figuring in obsolete facili- 
ties taken out of production after inten- 
sive war use and other mills since sold, 
however, Big Steel’s actual eight-year 
capacity rise amounts to 7,537,600 net 
tons or 27 per cent. 


e Plywood Prices May Ease—The price 
of plywood, one of the most critically 
short building materials, may skid down- 
ward if the nation’s new anti-inflation 
bill permits manufacturers to limit resale 
markups, Lawrence Ottinger, president 
of United States Plywood Corporation, 
predicts. Extremely high prices to con- 
sumers are partially due to exorbitant 
markups by distributors, both legitimate 
and illegitimate, Mr. Ottinger declares; 
hence, manufacturers have had little in- 
centive to cut mill prices and merely 
boost distributors’ profits. Meanwhile, he 
adds, new plant capacity this year is not 
likely to increase plywood production by 
more than 10 per cent. 


e Foreign Travel Boom—Americans are 
visiting foreign nations at the greatest 
rate in history. Despite transportation 
shortages, 217,344 U. S. civilians received 
passports in fiscal 1947; some 228,000 are 
expected to receive them this year. To 
build the boom even higher, the State 
Department is out to cut red tape by 
encouraging foreign countries to scrap 
visas or withdraw the fees at least. Al- 
ready, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Luxembourg have 
climinated the annoying papers entirely. 


e King Sized Smoke Rings—It is reli- 
ably estimated that something like 370,- 
000,000,000 cigarets were manufactured 
in the United States last year. That not 
only set a new record, but—simple arith- 
metic shows—if all the cigarets were laid 
end to end (king sizes notwithstanding ) 
they would extend for 16,000,000 miles 


or, geographically-conceived, 640 times 
around the earth’s equator. This sort off 
economics, which only a federal budgett 
planner could adequately visualize, mere- 
ly emphasizes that for the eighth year 
running we have hiked cigaret produc-4 
tion, this time by about five per centt 
over 1946. , 


e Atomic Progress— General Electric: 
Company believes it will be a while yett 
before peacetime atomic-power plants be- - 
come a reality. “It will be several years; 
before a small-scale pilot plant is in ope - 
ration, and many more before the first : 
full-scale plant begins to function,” the: 
company predicts. Meanwhile, GE is; 
digging into the problems that must first : 
be solved. Examples: What is the best: 
type of nuclear fuel? What material is: 
best suited for “moderating” (or slowing | 
down) the neutrons during the .atom- 
smashing process? What should be used 
as the heat-transfer medium to carry off 
heat generated in the atomic pile? As 
one result of this research, GE has com- 
pleted a 10,000,000-volt betatron for the 
Navy, which in peering through 10 
inches of steel will X-ray castings and 
weldments of naval guns and armor 
plate. 


e Potters’ Paradise—The nation’s potters 
last year ground out about half a billion 
items of dinner, oven and hotel ware to 
set a new peacetime record for the indus- 
try, but it was barely enough to’ scratch 
the surface of postwar demand. Although 
the importation of foreign ware is slowly 
creeping up, due partially to recent tariff 
reductions, domestic potters believe it 
will take three or four more years to 
catch up with demand in this country. 
Modern colors, patterns, and shapes, in- 
cidentally, have given the industry its 
biggest boom in years. 3 


¢ Technicolor Bubbles —'The bubble- 
gum industry, already a $5,000,000 busi- 
ness, is now prepared to blow the bubble 
somewhat bigger through the application 
of color. If the industry grossed five 
million with one color, it is hard to say 
Where it may wind up with red, yellow, — 
and blue bubbles. And—with accom- 
plished lungs—there is the additional 
possibility of multi-colored bubbles, a feat 

(Continued on page 44) 4 
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|) Western Electric is a member of the Bell System family 
| circle for exactly the same reason that your local Bell 
| Telephone company is a member—to assure the close 
teamwork that is essential for efficient, economical, 
| nation-wide telephone service for you. 


As the supply member of the family, Western Elec- 


tric makes telephone equipment, buys all kinds of 
| supplies, keeps these things in stock at 29 distributing 


DISTRIBUTOR... 


of telephone 
apparatus and 
supplies. 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
apparatus. 


of supplies of all. 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


BELL 
SYSTEM 


INSTALLER... 


of telephone 
‘central office 
equipment. 


au 
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, ’m Western Electric. 
PF | back up your 
Bell Telephone 
Service with | 
equipment and 
supplies.” 


'There’s a good reason why 
WESTERN ELECTRIC is in this family circle 


houses for delivery to the telephone companies, and 
installs central office equipment. 

This unified service of supply results in many econ- 
omies to the Bell Telephone companies and, in turn, 
to you who use the telephone. 

Since 1882, Western Electric has been a member of 
the Bell Telephone family — helping to make your 
service the world’s best at the lowest possible cost. 
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A UNIT OF THE BELL ( Aah. )SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


Chicago 


your center 


of foreign 


trade 


For many exporters, 
Chicago is an ideal 
operations hub. In your 
banking requirements, 
you'll find our Foreign 
Department both willing 
and capable... 

a valuable, efficient ally. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO . Cog 
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Member Federal Deposit S a 
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LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON “<3 


THE TIME/ 
THE WorRRY/ “|? 
THE"HUMAN 

ELEMENT” 


IT 
SAVES! 
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“NOW who’s to blame for 
forgetting the timing?” 


“We wouldn’t have 
trouble if we had the 
ZENITH Program Timer!” 


this 


ENITH 
PROGRAM TIMER 


Newest, most dependable Program Timer yet 
developed! 


ZENITH automatically and accur- 
ately sounds bell or any 
signal, any 5-min. 
period, or multiple, 24 
hr. schedule, or 


any 
part. Easy to install. 
Quick change without 
tools. Large 7” dial. 


Steel case, 8” x 12” x 
4”, For Factories, 
Chemical Plants, Pro- 
cessing Plants, Schools, 
Institutions, Hotels, 
Airports, Railroads, 
Watchmen, Reporting 
Systems, etc. Also Dup- 
lex Model, 21%4 min. int. 
Model P5-24 GET ALL THE FACTS 
Pat. Pend. ABOUT THIS SIMPLEST 
—MORE ACCURATE TIMER! 
Telephone MOHawk 8110-8111 or write 


ZENITH ELECTRIC Co. 


162 W. WALTON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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| Of Your Dollar 


FINANCE and BUSINESS: 


COMMERCE 
% 


Tienes nce 


i Business failures 
Business Failures during the latter 


months of 1947 
reached an annual 
rate somewhere 
near 4,000, the Department of Com- 
merce finds. But the government agency 
sees little cause for alarm, recalling that 
more than 1,400,000 new enterprises 
launched since December, 


Holding Near 


Record Low Level 


Oat: 

Casualties, however, are rising sharply 
from the historically low figure of 800 
in 1945, and the department believes 
they are almost certain to continue up 
this year. Nevertheless, even 4,000 fail- 
ures evidences a decidedly favorable busi- 
ness climate. 

Skipping the abnormal period since 
1943, the level of failures last year was 
lower than in any other year since 1871. 
Some 14,800 companies bowed out in 


| 1939; 13,600 in 1940; and 11,800 in 1941. 


Since 1945, manufacturing ventures 
have enjoyed a somewhat briefer life 
expectancy than have other major lines. 
It is noteworthy that from 35 to 40 
per cent of the failures in 1946 and 1947 
were in manufacturing, as against less 


| than 20 per cent in the years before the 
| war. 


In 1940, manufacturing failures 
were only 18 per cent of the total. 
However, the only really bad feature 


| the Department of Commerce sees in 
last year’s mortalities was the painfully 


high debts left by departing companies. 
In the third quarter of 1947, their lia- 
bilities reached an annual rate of $248,- 
000,000—about eight times the 1945 fig- 
ure and nearly 40 per cent above the 
1939 peak of $180,000,000. 


At a time when 
most people are 
mourning the de- 
flated buying 
power of a dollar 

Insurance Institute has 


What You Buy 
Sets The Value 


bill, the Life 


| culled some statistics indicating that the 


rubber content of the dollar really de- 
pends on what you are buying. 
As of November, the American con- 


| Sumer was exchanging a 6l-cent dollar 
| (in terms of 1935-39 buying power) to 


meet basic living costs, thereby establish- 
ing what is generally regarded as the 


current “purchasing power” of the dol-- 
lar. 

But, the institute notes, when the: 
consumer was buying clothing or home: 
furnishings, his dollar abruptly shrank: 
to 53 cents. In the grocery store, it slid! 
down to 50 cents. 

Bad as this was for the consumer, the: 
average businessman was considerably; 
worse off. His dollar in the raw material! 
market was worth a meager 44 cents,, 
since the aggregate wholesale price off 
industrial raw materials had risen 150) 
per cent over 1939. 

In the labor market, the businessman’s 5 
dollar was almost as shrivelled. Based! 
on the purchase price of man hours int 
25 manufacturing industries, his dollar: 
was worth 48 cents. In building and! 
expanding plant facilities, the dollar was; 
worth 51 cents. 

This variation in the dollar’s buying; 
power emphasizes not only “the com-- 
plexity of the inflation problem,” the: 
Institute believes, but also “that one of! 
the great contributions to the nation’s} 
current efforts to keep prices in check. 
would be a lowering of production costs } 
through increased productivity and| 
greater output.” . 


Business has had | 
more than its share: 
of government: 
questionnaires to) 
wrestle with, but: 
there’s one more—either on your desk - 
right now or on the way—that deserves 
special attention. : 


Coming Up... 
A New Yardstick 


For Businessmen 


It is part of the 1947 Census of Manu-- 
facturers, industry’s own factual appraisal - 
of itself, which is being conducted for - 
the first time in eight years by the 
Census Bureau. In this commendable 
effort to determine exactly what makes | 
our war-inflated business community 
tick, the census people promise “a com-- 
plete, clear picture of the changes that 
have occurred in the industry of Illinois. 
and the whole country” since 1939. 

Two hundred different reporting 
forms are being utilized to adapt sur- 
vey questions to many kinds of busi- - 
nesses. Generally, they will be aimed 
at these principal problems. How much 


did industry produce in 1947? With 
(Continued on page 34) Beh 
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In Northern 


ete 


there’s a 


\ 


The young people from Northern Illinois farms are 


- consistent winners in the various competitions at 


the great International Live Stock Show held in 
Chicago. In the last 5 years, hundreds of boys and 
girls from farms in this area have won important 
national awards in junior and open divisions. 
They are preparing themselves to carry forward 
the traditions of fine farming that have brought 
Northern Illinois to national leadership in so 
many phases of agriculture—that have made it the 
hub of an area that produces 40% of America’s 
farm output. 

In Northern Illinois, 96% of the farms have 
electricity available. Close cooperation of our Agri- 
cultural Engineers with Northern Illinois 4-H Clubs 
and Future Farmers of America, agricultural exten- 


“Youth Movement” that means success 


Kathryn McKinley, Frankfort, Will County, 
Tllinois,and ‘‘Champ,’’ her Hereford Champion 
(Feeder Division) at the 1947 International 
Live Stock Show. 


sion agencies and with farm operators themselves 
has made it possible for farmers in this area to get 
the utmost usefulness from electrical service. This 
cooperation has also resulted in originating and de- 
veloping many unique and practical applications of 
electricity to farm labor-saving and farm home con- 
venience. Among these are electric barn cleaners, 
silo unloaders, electric hay and corn driers, barn 
and chicken house ventilators, water warmers for 
poultry and stock, dairy water heaters and pasteur- 
izers and dozens of ingenious labor saving uses of 
portable motors for farm chores. 

These are contributions to the leadership of Nor- 
thern Illinois agriculture and to the fuller life of 
Northern Illinois farmers. Our companies are very 
proud to have shared in them. 


Visit the CHICAGO TECHNICAL CONFERENCE and PRODUCTION SHOW 


March 22-23-24 ¢ Stevens Hotel ° See Chicago's Technical Know-How on Display 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


Accommodating coupon-senders is big business 


With Premiums—Almost Everything For Almost Nothing 


va, 


948 


S enlarge 
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‘nine cents each, several million Super- 
Atomic belt buckles, with hot and 
cold Cosmic Rays and a built-in Disin- 
tegrator, some of the nation’s leading 
isiness firms would like to meet you. 


remiums that will boost the sales of 
heir products. They have found pre- 
~mium offers—when properly executed 
—so compelling that this year, it is esti- 
mated, more than $1,000,000,000 worth 
of merchandise will be given away, or 
sold at a ridiculously low figure. And 
the nice fact about the whole situation 
is that these philanthropic premium ges- 
tures, generally speaking, don’t cost 
_ business a cent. 

_ “Philanthropy” is not too strong a 
word to use about the premium business. 
a housewife were to go out and buy 
a good kitchen paring knife, for exam- 
"ple, it would cost her considerably more 
than the small sum (plus the wrapper 
from a cake of Love-Your-Hands Soap) 
demanded by the premium advertiser. 
_ And in all of the other facets of pre- 
 mium distribution—in the stimulating 
of salesmen, the reduction of factory 
“absenteeism, or the boosting of dealer 
‘cooperation, to cite a few of them—the 
recipient of a premium is getting a 
desirable object at a cost ranging from 
the wholesale price down to nothing at 


all. 
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Bargain at Any Price 


Yet, in the peculiar economics of the 
premium industry, it works out that 
_ the company offering.a premium is also 

getting a bargain. It is getting more 
consumer sales (or more effort by. sales- 

men, or any of the other goals aimed 
at by merchandisers) at a cost below that 
of more conventional methods of stimu- 
lation. And experience has proved that 
a certain amount of the enthusiasm en- 
ie gendered by a premium offer sticks—in 
permanent new customers, lastingly bet- 
ter employe morale, or in other ways. 

Premium methods used by business 


By 


HERBERT FREDMAN 


vary greatly. And there is no sharp line, 
actually, separating a premium from 


_various other merchandising techniques 


—deals” of one sort or another. The 
premiums, and the methods used to 
promote them, vary with the type of 
business, with the product of the com- 
pany, with the audience to be reached, 
and with the objective desired by the 
company’s management. The only safe 
generalization about premiums is that 
their use by business is on the upgrade. 
Before the war, of course, premiums 
were widely used; but wartime condi- 
tions brought a sharp curtailment. To- 
day it is estimated that premium volume 
is back to the prewar high point, and 
authorities in the field unanimously 
agree that in the coming period of vig- 
orous competitive merchandising the use 
of premiums will climb to new high 
levels. 


3,000,000 "Atomic'’ Rings 


Here are a few examples of premium 
use: 

A few months ago Canada Dry used 
premiums to boost the sales of a cola 
drink. The company offered a “verified 
89 cent value”—a plastic bowl and six 
bottles of the drink—for 53 cents. The 
original supply of 20,000 bowls disap- 
peared in three- weeks, and in that time 
one-fourth of the company’s bottlers had 
reordered the premium to bring the 
total to 43,000 bowls. 

The bowl. offer was a comparatively 
expensive premium. When the offers 
are at lower prices, and the advertising 
promotion is widespread, responses may 
run to astronomical numbers. General 
Mills, for example, recently offered an 
inexpensive “atomic” ring to promote 
one of its products. According to ad- 
vertising trade publications, more than 
3,000,000 small fry succeeded in getting 
their parents to buy the product so that 
junior could obtain this scientific marvel. 

Kolynos toothpaste used a birthstone 
brooch not long ago to induce 500,000 
persons to buy the product. Millions of 
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,000,000,000 In Gadgets— 
4 The Boxtop Boom Is Back! 


packages of Chase and Sanborn coffee 
were sold a few years ago by offering a 
spoon as a premium. It was no ordinary 
piece of kitchenware, however; the han- 
dle of the spoon was enriched with a 
bust of Charlie McCarthy, the popular 
radio figure. 

Often, the brainstorms of individuals 
far removed from the premium business 
result in a highly successful offering. 
Some time ago a man sold the Reuben 
H. Donnelley organization the idea of 
making a small metal plate in which 
the initials of the persons requesting the 
premium could be affixed. The plate 
was shaped like the Sun Oil trademark. 
It was designed to be used as an emblem 
on an automobile, fastening above the 
license plate. For the privilege of dis- 
playing Sun Oil’s trademark on their 
cars, 2,500,000 persons rushed to pay ten 
cents. Since there were only 6,000,000 
cars in use in the territory in which the 
premium was offered, it was considered 
an overwhelming response. 

The examples that have been cited are 
of the “self-liquidating” variety. This 
means that the advertiser plans to pay, 
for the premium, for postage, and for 
the handling of the mail, an amount 
equal to that asked for the premium. 
The other major premiium category 1s 
the coupon type. The coupon premium 
is widely used by food, soap, and other 
merchandisers. It is also used success- 
fully to stimulate salesmen, other types 
of employes, and dealer organizations. 
The coupon system has the advantage 
that, once a person starts to collect the 
coupons enclosed in a package or given 
for performing a certain task, he is not 
likely to stop until he has enough cou- 
pons to obtain a premium. The method, 
therefore, is acclaimed by advertisers as 
a means of holding existing customers 
while other merchandising tools are be- 
ing used to create new users of the 
product. 

An unusual organization was formed 
many years ago by firms using the cou- 
pon premium system. The group of 
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companies includes nine makers of non- 
competing items, such as Borden's evap- 
orated milk, Mrs. Filbert’s margarine, 
and brands of soap, coffee, tea, baking 
powder, macaroni and cereals. Coupons 
enclosed with any of these items may 
be combined to obtain premiums. An 
elaborate redemption system has been 
established by the group. It includes 50 
stores, several thousand redeeming agen- 
cies, mail order operations, and an at- 
tractive catalog designed to spur the 
housewife on to bigger purchases of the 
cooperating items. 


Premiums Suffer Inflation 


The choice of a suitable premium is 
not easy. There are many companies 
that specialize in creating and manufac- 
turing items for premium use. These 
firms try to work up an item so un- 
usual, and so obviously worth more than 
the price the consumer must pay, that 
it will be snapped up in huge quantities 
by an advertiser. Despite all of the effort 
that is given to premium design, how- 
ever, an authority on the subject re- 
cently said that bad judgment in choos- 
ing premiums is the cause of most un- 
successful premium campaigns. A sur- 
prisingly large number of campaigns 
are failures, according to advertising 
experts. Choosing premiums, which has 
never been simple, has been complicated 
even more by high prices. Premiums 
that could be offered for ten cents before 
the war must now be priced. at 15 cents 
or more. The price trend has forced 
most premium users to discard an old 
rule-of-thumb. This law held that a 
premium offer should be priced in a 
“one coin” manner—five, ten, 25 or 50 
cents, for example. Today, 15 cent pre- 
miums are common and many have been 
priced at 35 or 75 cents. 

Successful premiums that have been 
used include foreign postage stamps, 
scissors, calendars, magnetic compass 
rings, books describing tricks of magic, 


A paradise for the premium hunter is this "Incentive Cen- 
ter," where alluring merchandise spurs employe contests 


aluminum coffee makers, “three-way” 
earrings, bibs, razorblades, flower seeds, 
and $12.50 electric clocks. In choosing 
premiums for children, imagination may 
be given full play; gifts for housewives 
must be practical, or appeal to vanity; 
and premiums used inside an organiza- 
tion must usually be nationally known 
items of considerable value. 

One value of the premium method of 
sales promotion is that it can be tested 
easily. A premium, for example, may be 
offered on one radio station for a limited 
period. Returns are then tabulated, and 
projections made to determine how much 
advertising effort, and how many pre- 
miums, will be needed to achieve the 
desired result. In this same manner, an 
advertiser can prevent an overwhelming 
flood of responses—by carefully spacing 
the advertising appeals so that the cam- 
paign can be “turnéd off” at will. 

Proof that a carefully planned pre- 
mium offer is effective, of course, is 
provided by the list of advertisers that 
repeat premium offers year after year. 
Most of the large meat packers, soap 
makers, cereal processors, and beverage 
firms have used premiums for many 
years. The method, in fact, dates back 
almost a century, to one B. T. Babbitt. 
He got the idea of slicing long bars of 
soap into cakes and offered pictures in 
exchange for the wrappers. 


A Post Office Deluge 


Processing the mail for a self-liquidat- 
ing premium advertiser is a big business 
in itself. At least two major concerns— 
R. L. Polk and Company, and Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation—are in this 
field, along with a host of smaller oper- 
ators. 

Generally, the processors have nothing 
to do with the selection of the premium 
or with the promotion. Their activities 
start with the arrival of the responses 
at the post office. Often the processing 
firm provides lock boxes at the post 


. 


For the privilege of displaying this trademark, 2,500- 
000 premium-loving motorists paid ten cents each 


office for the mail. 
media used were “keyed” to indicate 
responses to various publications or radio ~ 
stations, the processor first sorts the mail — 
by code numbers. { 

If the cost of the premium is small— 
say 15 cents or léss—the letters are then 
opened by machines. On higher priced 
deals, to make sure that each response 
includes the right amount of money, the 
mail must be opened by hand. Usually” 
the advertiser indicates which of the 
methods is to be employed; he pays 
more, of course, if each piece of mail 
must be opened by hand. 


Money-Senders Are Cautious 


Removing the money from the mail is” 
not as simple as it sounds. Cautious per- 
sons often fasten the money tightly, to 
make sure that it is not lost. Many use— 
cellophane tape, which makes removal 
of the money a major engineering job. 
A Donnelley executive estimates that 
about 60 per cent of the requests that 
arrive for children’s premiums have the — 
money done up in “Scotch Tape,” which — 
more than doubles the handling cost. 
One clever lad recently sent the coins for — 
a premium embedded in a ball of wax. 
Others fasten the money to the letter 
with chewing gum or wood glue. Coins 
that have been sewed into a. paper or 
cardboard container are also common. | 

Along with checking the money, the — 
processor must also qualify the responses — 
for “proof of purchase” by checking to 
see that the box top or. other required 
identification is enclosed. A check to 
see that names and addresses are prop-_ 
erly enclosed before the envelopes are 
thrown away, is also made. Throughout — 
the processing operation detailed records — 
are kept for the information of the ad-— 
vertiser. Since it is a “piece work” oper-— 
ation also, records are kept to determine 
the processor’s fee. 


On a typical large campaign, from 
(Continued on page 43) 
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| EVER before has American indus- 
try labored more diligently to dis- 
tribute its corporate eggs among 
so many baskets. 

A wholesale trend toward product 
diversification has seen capital goods 
producers swinging into consumer lines, 
and manufacturers of consumer goods 
multiplying their assortment of saleable 
merchandise. In the vanguard of the 
drive are the research analysts, engineers, 
and sales experts, all busily ransacking 
consumer and industrial markets for 
new productive ventures. 
_ Evidence of the diversification furor 
is turning up daily: 
e One of the nation’s oldest machine 
tool builders has moved into production 
on heavy earth-moving and textile ma- 
chinery. Another has branched into the 
building of printing presses and bottling 
machines. 


e One of the Midwest's biggest farm 
implement makers has edged into the 
consumer field with a home freezer. 
More domestic appliances may follow. 

e An aircraft manufacturer, sniffing a 
virgin market, has 
‘come up with a curi- 
ous new wheelbar- 
row—equipped with 


tor, and aptly tagged 
the “prime mover.” 
e A top can manu- 
facturer has quietly 
branched into a half 
a dozen new fields, 
including house- 
wares, plastics, insu- 


Jation, and bottle caps. 


e A flour miller is now marketing elec- 


‘trical appliances and vitamins along with 


his conventional breakfast foods and bis- 


cuit mixes. 


@ Meat packers, once concerned solely 


_ with the processing and sale of livestock, 


are now merchandising a 
vast array of industrial and 
consumer goods. The list 
of diversified. products runs 
all the way from heavy in- 
dustrial chemicals to sport- 
ing goods. 

The sources of today’s diversification 
trend are not hard to uncover. In the 
first place, resourceful business manage- 


ment is searching for ways in which to 


keep war-expanded plants at mear-ca- 
pacity levels of production. Obviously, 
plants that built bombing planes and 
rockets have either to find new fields 


Industry's Search 
For Greener Fields 


or roll down their factory doors. 

But the current drive for diversifica- 
tion goes deeper than this. It 1s one more 
symptom of the restlessness that cuts 
through industry during a period of top- 
heavy inflation. It is especially popular 


right now because of the accepted prin- 


ciple that a diversified | 
manufacturer is likely to 
fare better during a re- 
cession. 

As the president of one highly-diversi- 
fied corporation puts it: 

“In the months immediately ahead, 
industry is likely to be confronted by a 
series of minor ‘recessions.’ Demand will 
slacken in individual lines while others 
continue to prosper. After the final com- 
petitive shakedown, we will see some in- 
dustries spring back first. In any case, 
the diversified producer is likely to be 
last in and first out of any business 
setback.” 

The fact that more companies than 
ever before are diversifying is evidence 
of the increasing acceptance accorded the 
idea that diversification may serve as a 
prop against lagging demand in one in- 
dustrial field, one 
geographic market, 
or within a single 
consuming group. 
After stating the 
principle, however, 
businessmen best 
versed in the intricate 
matter of diversifica- 
tion haul out the 
warning signs. 

John H. Kraftt, as- 
sistant to the presi- 
dent of Borg-Warner Corporation, once 
only an autoparts maker which after 20 
years of constant diversification now 
turns out over a hundred major prod- 
ucts in 22 operating divisions, says: 

“In industry as elsewhere, the other 
fellow’s pasture always looks greener. 
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That makes diversification one of the 
most delicate problems that confronts 
business management. Though Borg- 
Warner was built on diversification, we 
have been successful not because every 
new venture was a good one, but simply 
because the good moves outnumbered 
the bad. The best management inevt- 
tably makes mistakes.” 

Like most companies that are old 
hands at diversification, Borg-Warner 1s 
ultra-conservative in the adoption of new 
products. “Because we are already so 


“In industry, too, far fields look greener 


diversified,’ says John Kraftt, “estab- 
lished products are continually becom- 
ing obsolete and we must search for re- 
placements. But the main thing we 
guard against is entering a field in which 
we have nothing to contribute either in 
manufacturing knowledge or efficiency.” 

The statement epitomizes Borg-War- 
ner’s diversification policy. Mr. Kraftt 
concludes, “If a company takes on a new 
product haphazardly, the move is almost 
certain to be a mistake. We have en- 
deavored to enter only those fields where 
we believe we can produce something 
with more accuracy and workmanship 
than the next manufacturer. If we can- 
not, the step is not justified.” 

Diversification has been preceded by 
the same sort of exhaustive study by 
other successful concerns. Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company 
was a manufacturer of sandpaper and 
abrasives 20 years ago. By 1946, di- 
versification had sent the company’s an- 
nual sales beyond $75,000,000. Ten of 
their new products now enjoy an annual 
sales volume of a million dollars or 
more. 

Minnesota Mining, which hasn’t a 
“mine” as such today, began diversifying 
when it erected a laboratory to improve 
sandpaper. First emerged a masking 
tape that answered a need of the auto 
industry in painting two-tone automobile 
bodies. Then followed the first of the 
“Scotch tape” family, the transparent 
cellophane adhesive since multiplied 
into a hundred different varieties. 

Minnesota Mining’s diversification has 
been a case of finding a need and filling 
it with a serviceable product. Thereafter 
the market built itself. Latest of its 
product innovations include “Scotch-lite,” 
a reflector-illuminator for advertising and 


safety signs that involves thousands of 
microscopic glass lenses, and Safety- 
walk,” a tough mineral-coated sheeting 
for non-slip walks, stairs, and ramps. 

After specializing for nearly a century 
on producers’ durables (farm imple- 
ments, tractors, trucks), International 
Harvester Company has now stepped 
energetically into the consumer field. 
The initial entry is a home freezer but 
Harvester has considered several other 
consumer items. 

Harvester’s move into refrigeration be- 
gan in the early Thirties when it intro- 
duced a mechanically-refrigerated milk 
cooler that for the first time took farm- 
ers’ milk cans from the uncertain pro- 
tection of well water. The milk cooler 
quickly attracted a nationwide market. 

Harvester next began building walk-in 
and reach-in coolers for food preserva- 
tion. They were the preliminaries to 
adoption of home freezers after the war. 
The deciding factor, say Harvester ofh- 
cials, was a market survey indicating 
that extensive electrification in rural 
areas had made farm people the largest 
unsold market for refrigeration in the 
nation. 

It is significant that Harvester’s swing 
to refrigeration was preceded by more 
than a decade of surveying, testing, sam- 
pling and analyzing. But what really 
favored Harvesters decision was one 
vital factor that has apparently escaped 
many another manufacturer who has 
helped overcrowd the home freezer field 
in advance of a real mass market. 


Findings of Analysis 


Harvester’s analysis showed this: Of all 
potential customers for home freezers 
the farmer was by far the best. As the 
producer of food he stood to save most 
by large scale home storage. He had 
been using preservative refrigeration for 
more than a decade; while he realized 


‘the advantages of the home freezer, the 


urban prospect had yet to be educated 
to its values. 

That is perhaps one reason why Har- 
vester, in concentrating on the 6,000,000 
farm units, is probably selling more 
home freezers today than any other man- 
ufacturer in the country. “The market,” 
as one Harvester official observes, “was 
tailored to the product in advance.” 


As added evidence of wise diversifi- 
cation, Harvester in marketing its first 
home freezers is utilizing established 
distribution channels, plus its rurally- 
aimed advertising and promotion media. 
It will, however, begin tapping the ur- 
ban market this year through new dis- 
tribution centers in principal metropoli- 
tan areas. 

While some manufacturers, like Har- 
vester, are diversifying in order to in- 
troduce more products within a special- 
ized market, others are endeavoring to 
stake claims in markets entirely new to 


them. One is the A. O. Smith Com- 


COMMERCE 


pany, Milwaukee’s mass fabricator of 
auto frames, pipe, and pressure vessels. | 

Long identified with the auto indus- 
try, A. O. Smith is now at work dis-- 
avowing this exclusive union. Fifteen 1 
years ago Smith’s fortunes were welded | 
to the auto industry. Thus a slump) 
there cut into all of Smith’s lines simul- - 
taneously. 

Today, with water heaters and domes-- 
tic stokers well into production, Smith 
has one leg into the consumer field.. 
With the acquisition of plant facilities for * 
the production of fractional horsepower ° 
motors, it has a leg in the industrial | 
supply field. It will shortly plant an-- 
other leg in the rich farm market with. 
the introduction of a glass-coated, air-- 
tight farm silo that is assured a sub-- 
stantial domestic and foreign market. 

“We are diversifying constantly,” a. 
Smith executive explains, “but we be-. 
lieve our program is realistic and well-. 
planned. We are turning down far_ 
more proposals than we are adopting, | 
because in the selection of new items we 
are staying within clearly-defined limits 
of diversification.” 

The company has devised an expan- 
sion policy which stipulates that a new 
item must fulfill these basic require- 
ments: ; 

It must be adapted to the company’s 
mass-production program. It must utilize 
existing plant facilities. It must not re- 
quire a radically different merchandising 
or distributing organization. Finally, it 
should not require an unreasonable out- 
lay of capital funds. 

In thus selecting items that can be pro- 
duced largely with existing facilities, 
Smith believes it is accomplishing the 
kind of diversification that promises the 
most insurance at the least financial risk. 


Diversify ... but don't buy a pig in a poke 


Warner and Swasey, the machine tool 
builder, is another concern that is quietly — 
broadening its operating base from a- 
single market to a diversified one. In 
plotting a postwar expansion program, 
Warner and Swasey reasoned that the 
precision and workmanship accom- 
plished in the machine tool industry 
could be profitably applied elsewhere. 

In analyzing prospective new prod- 
ucts, the company has been guided by 
three considerations: Any item adopted 

(Continued on page 24) § 
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It looms particularly large in the 

Be nation’s capital these days when 
used—as it frequently is—in fearsome 
‘sentences beginning: “If we have an- 
‘other war...” 
The rest of the sentence often em- 
braces these words: “We won't have 
time to prepare—it will come overnight.” 
_ On that sentence rests the prepared- 
ness thinking of the men charged with 
this country’s defense. “M-Day” (for 
“Mobilization Day”) this time has taken 
‘on real significance. There was, to be 
e, an “M-Day” plan in existence be- 
tween World Wars I and II, but it was 
far out-of-date by the time the United 
tes was propelled into full-fledged 
war on December 7, 1941. 

At a time when atomic weapons, jet 
propulsion and long-range guided mis- 
les may rain down destruction almost 
instantaneously, the planners feel that if 
"war ‘comes again, there really will be an 
“M-Day.” War, they think, will be 
rust suddenly upon us with this con- 
ent subjected, overnight, to total war- 
fare. : 
This is the reasoning behind the Na- 
al Security Act—commonly labelled 
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Industry “Stands By’ 


New Law 


By GEORGE ROOT 


Research in advanced weapons, 

stand-by plants, industrial pre- 

paredness. are included in the 
new mobilization program 


the “unification” or “armed services mer- 
ger” law—and the National Security Re- 
sources Board, the, new organization 
which it created to chart universal mo- 
bilization. 

Under this legislation a start has been 
made toward a realistic program of “in- 
dustrial mobilization.” A tentative plan, 
still “classified” a military secret, has 
been prepared by the Munitions Board 
of the National Military Establishment, 
the non-stop name given the. successor 
to the old Army-Navy Munitions Board. 


President Is Top Coordinator 


Unfortunately, the nation’s restyled 
preparedness organization involves over- 
lapping here and there, one board has 
a thumb in another board’s pie. As a 
result, a clear-cut organizational pattern 
is hard to conceive, especially when the 
various participating boards are working 
in the necessarily hazy fields of future 
planning. Here, however, is a vest: 
pocket breakdown on the industrial mo- 
bilization structure as it now stands: 

1. Top-ranking coordinator of secur- 
ity planning is: the National Security 
Council, headed by the President. Mem- 
bers are the Secretary of State, Secre- 
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-taries of National Defense, the Army, 


the Navy, and the Air Force; National 
Security Resources Board chairman; 
Munitions Board chairman; Research 
and Development Board chairman; plus 
other cabinet members designated by the 
President. 

2, A Central Intelligence Agency for 
top-level coordination of all intelligence 
information gathered by civilian and mil- 
itary branches of the government has 
been set up and ranks just below the 
National Security Council. 

3. Two new boards of special interest 
to industry are the Munitions Board and 
the Research and Development Board 
(successor to the war-born Office of Sci- 
entific Research and Development.) 
Both are branches of the National Mili- 

(Continued on page 37) 


By 
WILLIAM GOETTLER 


OSS a stone on La Salle Street in 

Chicago, and you'll probably hit an 

executive who would like to own a 
farm. Farming is a pleasant hobby; it 
can provide income and security. Get- 
ting back to the land, many persons be- 
lieve is essential to the “full life.” 

But the actual problems of running a 
farm, requiring skills as varied as those 
of a machinist and an organic chemist, 
have stymied many a would-be lord of 
the manor. 

Today the growing number of pro- 
fessional farm managers make it possible 
to own a farm painlessly. Anyone with 
the money to invest can become a land- 
lord, restricting his actual duties to the 
enjoyable chore of glancing at an annual 
statement of net profits. The farm. in- 
vestment can require no more personal 
attention or knowledge of agronomy 
than the ownership of a block of steel 
shares requires a knowledge of blast 
furnace operation. 

Farm managers help restore weakened 
soil fertility; they set up a_ profitable 
production plan; they select capable ten- 
ants; and they handle the multiplicity 
of details that oblige the modern farmer 
to be a jack of all trades as well as 
master of all. 

Farm management based on modern 
business practices is a comparatively new 
profession. Before 1920, farms normally 
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prospered, as long as the 
operator applied the simple 
technology handed down 
through several generations. 

All along,however, soil fer- 
tility was being depleted. 

As in the lumber industry, 
farmers were blindly depreciat- 
ing their capital investment. In 
this “Golden Age of Agricul- 
ture,” extremely little business 
ability was required to show an 
illusory profit. 

When confronted with decreased fer- 
tility and less favorable price relation- 
ships in the ’20s and °30s, the farmers 
were finally forced to borrow some basic 
management principles. The tremen- 
dous wartime demand for food, together 
with pyramiding production costs since 
the war, have accelerated the adoption 
of scientific farming methods. 

The average business man, faced with 
the task of running a farm, is out of his 
depth. Keeping up with new techniques 
and meeting the endless problems of a 
farm—which range from __ livestock 
breeding to market analysis—make farm 
management a_ specialized - function. 
Farming today requires more than read- 
ing government bulletins; also more 
time than the average business or pro- 
fessional man can afford. 


The situation for the absentee land- 
lord is further complicated by tenant- 


landlord relationships. Today almost, 
one-third of the farm land in the United 
States is worked by tenants. And a 
farm tenant is different, in important 
respects, from an industrial worker; the 
farm tenant works with his landlord, - 
rather than for him. This poses a com- 
plex personnel problem for the “city 
farmer” and is one of the reasons for 
the development of professional farm 
managers. ; 
Large plantations in the South and 
incorporated farms on the West Coast 
usually enjoy a sufficient business volume — 
to warrant the hiring of a full time 
manager. But in the Corn Belt and in — 
mixed livestock areas, where farm units — 
are smaller, the chief demand is for pro-_ 
fessional farm management on a service — 
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sas and Nebraska, but it is increasing / 


fee basis. This is most common in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota, Kan- 


in the South and Far West. 


Farming From 


fm, 


Charges vary widely, although’ gen 


erally they amount to a flat fee or a’ 


percentage (normally 10 per cent) of 
‘gross income. The flat fee is usually $1 
per acre. Some managers work on a 
flat fee plus a percentage, but add vari- 
‘ous charges for special services. 

There are enough farm managers to 


make the profession competitive. The 


American Society of Farm Managers 
_and Rural Appraisers lists 650 members, 
but there are 600 additional non-member 
managers. If a landlord disapproves re- 
sults—and the inexperienced landlord 
often does—he can easily find another 
“manager. Contracts usually are on a 
year to year basis, providing consider- 
able latitude in personnel selection. 
- Most farm managers operate as indi- 
viduals or with small organizations. An 
exception is the sprawling Doane Agri- 


cultural Service of St. Louis, which 


handles land throughout the Corn Belt, 
the Great Plains, and the South. An- 
other is the Farmers National Company 
in Omaha. 


High Professional. Standards 


- Considerable care has been taken by 
‘the managers’ society to promote high 
ethical standards in their profession. A 
member must have a university educa- 
tion or its equivalent, plus five years 
experience in the management field. He 


must also manage at least 10,000 acres, 


although exceptions are sometimes made 
to this rule. 
In selecting new members, a commit- 


tee of the society takes candidates to 
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The farm manager installs bu 


sinesslike accounting procedures and advanced 
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an unfamiliar farm where they are re- 
quired to devise a detailed plan of oper- 
ation, Afterwards, they are questioned 
on problems that may arise in the course 
of their work. 

“When a farm fails to pay out, it is 
ready for the attention of a farm man- 
ager,” says J. E. Johnson, a Champaign, 
Ill., manager. Right now many farms 
are suffering: from one form or another 
of fertility exhaustion. 


Curing "Sick" Farms 


How does the farm manager cure the 
invalid? To diagnose the ailment, he 
puts it through a “clinic.” By taking soil 
samples from each field and having them 
laboratory tested, he can determine the 
amounts of potash, phosphorous, and 
lime needed for maximum production. 

Tests and tables evolved by Dr. Roger 
E. Bray, University of [Illinois _ soil 
chemist, indicating the approximate min- 
eral content necessary to refertilize vari- 
ous soils take the guesswork out ,of soil 
restoration. Proper nitrogen content can- 
not, however, be ascertained by labora- 
tory analysis. This the farm manager 
must determine himself on the basis of 
soil appearance, previous crop rotation 
and a study of the soil type. While land 
occasionally will require only a minor 
“treatment,” most farms have insuffi- 
cient minerals and nitrogen to yield 
optimum crops, and changes in rotation 
are usually required. 

“We work on the principle that there 
is no marginal land,” says D. Howard 
Doane, founder of the Doane service. 
“land may be marginal for corn, yet be 
adapted to other crops.” With soil tests, 
the manager can determine how the land 
may be turned to most profitable pro- 
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duction, and how the reserve of soil 
fertility can be increased. “This is the 
important step,’ Doane says. “After 
that, the manager merely works out de- 
tails ofthe plan.” 

The manager does not necessarily base 
his plan on what appear to be the most 
common crops in a neighborhood. In 
one area of Missouri, farmers were mak- 
ing a bare livelihood growing corn. 
Scientific soil tests indicated that the 
land, which had been producing 15 to 
20 bushels of corn an acre, could pro- 
duce the equivalent of 87 bushels in 
legume forage and other crops. “Thus, 
virtual oases have been created in rela- 
tively poor areas. The University of 
Illinois at its Dixon Springs. experi- 
mental farm has shown that much “mar- 
ginal” land can be made profitable 


through scientific management. 


Abandoned Land Recovered 


Although once abandoned, badly 
eroded and gullied land in western 
Tennessee was cleared of brush, levelled 
with bulldozers, and laboratory “treated.” 
Utilized now as grazing land, some of 
these farms have paid off the cost of the 
land and “treatment” as well in’a single 
year. Profits from grazing now exceed 
those formerly earned with cotton and 
other cultivated crops. 

“A tendency among landlords is to 
experiment by refertilizing only part of 
their acreage,” J. M. Dowell, another 
Champaign farm manager points out. 
“But the whole job, as far as practical, 
should be done at one time. This way 
one gets the whole farm into top pro- 
duction at the earliest possible time.” 
Dowell, incidentally, is among farm 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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Modern designing at work: 


COMMERCE 


International Harvester's smartly-styled dealer's stores carry out a new and distinctive prototype pattern 


Industrial Designing—A Problem 
Child Is Growing Up 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 


THE average businessman, “in- 
dustrial designing” probably sug- 
gests the idea of an artist hatching 

shadowy abstractions in charcoal and 
water color. Practical, maybe, for auto- 
mobiles, furniture, a handful of special- 
ized industries, but hardly a subject to 
engross the attention of most manufac- 
turers. Curiously, the average business- 
man has only a foggy grasp of the pro- 
fession that almost overnight has pulled 
many a company from a prolonged sell- 
ing slump. 

A. prominent industrial designer com- 
plains, “The trouble with our profession 
is that few businessmen know what it 
is and fewer still know what to do with 
it.” The complaint is probably justified, 
despite the fact that trade publications 
have been pouring out essays on the sub- 
ject for more than a decade. 


At the bottom of the dilemma are 
some plain facts. Industrial designing 
as an independent profession was born 
about two decades ago. It has now 
barely reached adolescence after a child- 
hood distorted by the arrogance common 
to most infant prodigies. 

Yet today, industrial designers are ac- 
complishing phenomenal things. By 
streamlining, recoloring, and_refurbish- 
ing consumer goods, they have doubled 
and tripled sales, created demand where 
demand had not before existed, and 


lifted many a manufacturer from ob- 
scurity. 
This very faculty for achieving the 


extraordinary has in itself, however, 
made industrial designing a first-class 
problem child. Upon occasion, say busi- 
nessmen who have dealt with independ- 
ent designers, it has been more of a 
(Continued on page 27) 


This professionally-designed payloader reduces 
fatigue, stresses ease of operation 


Redesigning changed this clumsy machine (to 
into a graceful, less-expensive model (belo 
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An Ex-President's Prescription 


For World Recovery | 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


that we should help to the full ex- 

tent which does not weaken our 
‘own economy and thus defeat all world 
“TEcovery. 

There are three dominant reasons why 
we should do so: 

First, the spiritual character of the 
American people has always led them, 
‘and will for all time compel them, to 
“prevent hunger and cold to the full ex- 
‘tent of their surplus, and even to the 
‘extent of personal self-denial. 

Second, while the defeat of Commu- 
nism in Western Europe is of vital im- 
‘portance to the preservation of moral and 
“spritual values for which we stand, it is 
also of vital importance to us that the 
economic and political unity of Western 
Europe should be stimulated. 

_ Third, the project builds for peace in 
the world. 

The dangers inherent in the project 
are very great. On one side is the pos- 
sible failure of Western Europe, now en- 
gaged in wide-spread experiments in 
socialization of industry, to secure the 

_ restoration of productivity; their possible 
failure to secure domestic fiscal and cur- 
-rency stability; their possible failure to 
secure economic and political coopera- 
tion with each other; and their possible 
failure to defeat the destructive politico- 
economic forces in their midst. 


: $ Eeiiar Safe-Guards Asked 


~- On the American side, dangers are 
that the volume of exports and finance 
proposed may accelerate an already seri- 
‘ous inflation; that it further delays our 
"recuperation from the war; that it drains 
our natural resources and continues €x- 
cessive taxation; all of which might 
bring depression and thus destroy the 
strength of the one remaining source of 
aid to a world in chaos. 
We must take some risks, and I should 
have liked to be able to give unqualified 
endorsement of the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration as presented to the 
Congress. I am compelled, however, by 
_gonscience to say that the plan as pre- 
sented should have certain constructive 
modifications and more safe-guards. 
No one would contend that the politi- 
__ cal relations involved in this plan should 


WISH to make clear my conviction 


not be controlled by the foreign policy 
branch of the government. But this plan 
is far more business and economic than 
political. 

By this proposal, together with other 
authorities, and our other foreign aid 
projects, we are placing the control of 
the whole American economy in the 
hands of the organization which directs 
these operations. Its policies can deter- 
mine the volume of exports, and thus 
prices, wages, rationing, inflation, and 
the progress of the incomplete recon- 
struction in the United States. 


Beyond domestic questions, there are 
momentous foreign economic policies to 
be-decided by the administrators of these 
powers. The need, finance and source of 
supply must be determined for each re- 
cipient country. These operations must 
be coordinated with our exports to all 
other countries and with our other relief 
operations. Above all there must be con- 
tinuous evaluation to determine whether 
the economic and social policies of the 
constituent countries are contributing to 
SUCCESS. 

Such power should not be placed in 
the hands of any one man or any one 
department of our government. Obvi- 
ously the administrative work involved 
should be conducted by one man. But 
its policies should be directed by a group, 
no doubt including department heads, 
but also including non-official citizens. 
The proposals of Congressman Christian 
Herter insofar as they imply group con- 
clusions come nearer to meeting this re- 
quirement. 

I assume it is intended to carry. out 
this operation as a bi-partisan enterprise, 
for only thus can we hope’ for success. 
There is far too much at stake to permit 
partisan approach. If these policies are 
to be bi-partisan, then the members of 
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this board or commission should be se- 
lected by prior consultation with the 
Congressional leaders. 


Even if administration of these funds 
is limited to the 16 countries, the scope 
of policy determination must be far 
wider. The front against Communism 
lies not alone in Europe; it stretches 
through Latin America and Asia. We 
have to bear in mind that the exports of 
the United States include also very nec- 
essary exports to those countries which 
supply us with essential imports and 
whose economies are positively linked 
with our own as, for instance, the Latin- 
American states. 


Include Aid to China 


We must, if we pursue this national 
policy, include aid to China and other - 
nations, together with the occupied ter- 
ritories of Germany, Japan and Korea. 
There are thus not 16 countries directly 
under relief, but 20, and possibly more. 

We cannot separate a 2(-nation seg- 
ment of the world from the other 20 
friendly nations and give it priority over 
them. Any undertaking to use American 
resources to the full extent to bring about 
stability of the world implies coordina- 
tion with other countries. 
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In this statement, presented to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, ex- 
President Herbert Hoover offers explicit 
reasons why he believes the Marshall 
Plan for European economic recovery 
should be revised. The disposition that 
is made of the Marshall Plan will not 
only be of great significance in the coun- 


try’s foreign relations but will have an 
important bearing on domestic. business. 
Mr. Hoover’s penetrating analysis of 
world economic problems and _ the 
United States’ ability to assist in Euro- 
pean recovery should, therefore, com- 
mand the interest of every businessman. 
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The plan presupposes certain , basic 
conditions of cooperation between the 
countries to be aided which are essential 
to the success of our efforts. 

Internally in each country the plan 
envisages an increase in productivity by 
abandonment of restraints upon enter- 
prise and economy. It envisages balanced 
budgets and checks on inflation. Above 
all there need be abandonment of their 
wholly fictitious basis of foreign ex- 
change. Were these things assured and 
were exchange based upon realities, pri- 
vate Western Hemisphere funds would 
pour into those areas; their domestic 
hoards of gold and currency would begin 
to come out and the demand for their 
exports would increase. All of which 
would decrease the drains and _ strains 
upon the United States taxpayer. 


Operation Rathole? 


Moreover, the reopening of German 
and Japanese industrial plants is not only 
essential to provide needed materials in 
Europe and Asia, but the situation is at 
present an “operation rat-hole” to the 
extent of a billion and a half dollars for 
each year of charitable food from the 
United States to keep these people alive. 
With restoration of their production, and 
exports, that sum could be applied to re- 
construction by E.C.A., not used to keep 
idle thousands of German and Japanese 
plants and workmen. Specifically, those 
of the 16 countries concerned should 
agree to the trizonal economic union of 
Western Germany; a peace with Japan; 
a cessation of plant destruction and re- 


moval; and abolition or increase in- 


“levels of industry” in these two coun- 
tries. 

No one expects all these things to 
happen overnight, but unless they are 
begun quickly our service toward world 
recovery will be largely in vain. 

The plan originally proposed an au- 
thorization to E.C.A. of $17,000,000,000 
and a four-year program. The first 15- 
months’ appropriation is proposed at 
$6,800,000,000. But in addition to this, 
we are committed to Western Germany, 
Japan, Korea, and possibly China, and 
perhaps others, for supplies amounting to 
about $2,000,000,000 in this same period 
of 15 months, or a total of nearly $9,000,- 
000,000. 

It was prudent not to require that 
commitments be made by the United 
States at the present time for more than 
the first 15 months, until July 1, 1949, 
We cannot even hazard what the export 
and financial possibilities of the United 
States will be for more than a year in 
advance. Food being the largest item 
in the whole program, we can only judge 
from harvest to harvest. Nor can we 
long forecast our industrial production. 
Furthermore, we cannot tell in advance 
the requirements of each of these coun- 
tries to which it is proposed to extend 
aid. They, too, are dependent upon their 


harvest; they are dependent upon co- 
operation between governments, and 
upon their labor and many other. ele- 
ments for which we cannot fix a finan- 
cial or commodity commitment. 

Even a moral commitment to a four 
year program is unwise. We cannot en- 
force ideas upon other self-governing 
peoples, and we should keep ourselves 
entirely free to end our efforts without 
recrimination. 

Whether the American economy can 
stand a burden of $9,000,000,000 of relief 
in this 15 months must arouse great 
anxiety. It amounts to about 18 per cent 
of our whole federal tax income during 
such a period. It amounts to 36 per cent 
of all the personal income taxes. Yet the 
country surely needs tax relief if its pro- 
ductivity and employment are to be sus- 
tained. 

Another disturbing question is the 
effect upon prices, wages and inflation 
generally of the volume of exports and 
finance here proposed. In the fiscal year 
1946 we exported $4,400,000,000 more 
goods than we imported. In the fiscal 
year 1947 we exported $7,000,000,000 
worth of goods more than we imported. 
(In both cases services are omitted.) 

These differences were represented by 
gifts and loans to foreign nations. They 
were bumper-crop years, yet the volume 
of exports in fiscal year 1947 and since 
have undoubtedly raised prices and 


started inflationary spirals. It seems dif- . 


ficult to believe that we can continue at 
the rate now proposed and not produce 
the same effect. 


Our Money May Depreciate 


It is not an answer to say that under 
this plan large amounts of American 
money will be used for purchases of 
commodities in other countries on behalf 
of recipient nations and thus relieve ex- 
port pressure upon the United States. 
These other countries thus receiving our 
money will wish to transform that money 
into goods from the United States. If we 
refuse export certificates for all or part 
of their demands because we do not have 
the goods, either our money will go to 
a discount, or we will necessarily enter 
obligations to pay those nations at some 
future date. Thus the United States will 
in effect be borrowing money abroad to 
finance this program. 

It is an illusion that scarcity and thus 
increasing inflation can be more than 
temporarily retarded by compulsory fix- 
ing of wages, prices and rationing. Aside 
from the reduction of primary freedoms 
involved, history and our national ex- 
perience prove that any such course sets 
up chain reactions which ultimately de- 
crease production and defeat their very 
purpose. A part of Western Europe’s 
present difficulties is due to these prac- 
tices. 

The only safe road for us is not to 
over-export. We can to some extent in- 


crease the amounts available for export — 
and hold prices by adopting strong” 
voluntary conservation measures; bye: 
using voluntary restraints on prices and 
wages; by doing more and harder. work 
with uninterrupted production. } 

If some of the imported quantities — 
scheduled be reexamined in the light of 
supplies, if certain principles were estab- 
lished by Congress, if certain require-— 
ments were fixed, and if an effective 
business organization were set up, I am_ 
confident that the burden upon the 
American taxpayer could be lessened 
and our essential purpose accomplished. 

First, the food programs when cor-_ 
related to the needs of -the rest of the | 
world would appear greater than the 
world supply during the first period from — 
April to June, 1948, and at the same~ 
time maintain rations in the occupied © 
areas and some “plan” countries at an 
endurable level. Further, these programs 
seem to imply a dependence upon world 
harvests much greater next year than 
last. oe 


Agricultural Reconstruction 


Second, the program for agricultural — 
reconstruction seems imperative, but the — 
program for industrial production im-_ 
plies not alone a restoration of pre-war 
productivity but a great increase in such — 
production above pre-war. That is in- 
deed greatly to be desired, but whether — 
Americans are able out of production — 
and taxes at this time to provide more | 
than a restoration to pre-war levels is 
another question. } 

Third, the program calls for export 
of about $800,000,000 of capital goods 
including steel and machinery from the 
United States in the 15 months period. — 
Both the Harriman and the House of | 
Representatives reports cast doubt upon — 
our ability to supply this amount of 
steel production and to maintain our — 
necessary exports to other vital quarters. 
The capital goods programs of the 16 — 
nations of necessity may need to be | 
extended over a longer term. ; 

In fact, our productive machine today : 
is crippled by the insufficient railway — 
equipment for the prompt delivery of . 
goods; our food production is lessened f. 
by scarcity in agricultural machinery; — 
we have sporadic oil famines due to — 
lack of oil-well, refining and transport 
equipment; our automotive industry is 
short of raw materials. ; 

It would seem that the possibilities of 
early steel and machinery production in 
Germany should be more vigorously — 
undertaken, obviously with readily effec- 
tive curbs as to any munitions diversion. | 
With removal of the inhibitions on these 
German industries, with vigor and work- — 
ing capital, a large segment of this pro-— 
gram could be supplied from that quar- — 
ter, instead. of by increasing scarcities — 
and delaying reconstruction and increas- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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TELEPHONE CITY 
NOW BEING BUILT! 


If all of Illinois Bell's new buildings were grouped together, 
they would resemble a fine, modern city like this. 


33 brand-new telephone buildings and 47 new additions to 
existing central offices are under way or have been completed. 
They will help us bring you more and better service. 


Each is designed to harmonize with the local surroundings. 


Each is an asset and a source of pride to the community in 
which it is located. 


But, more than that, these buildings and others to come 
will house thousands of tons of new equipment and open up 
many new and better voice-ways for you. They offer lasting 
proof of Illinois Bell’s determination to keep on improving and 
expanding your service. 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


A $250,000,000 improvement program is bringing better tele- 
phone service your way. This money is coming from investors 
who have faith in the future of the telephone business. 
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Industry's Search For Green Fields 


(Continued from page 16) 


for diversification must benefit from the 
company’s experience and facilities; it 
must be one in which engineering skill, 
excellence of design, and manufacturing 
precision is of major importance, and 
the product should, if possible, assist in 
levelling out the economic cycles peculiar 
to the machine tool industry. 

On this basis, Warner and Swasey in- 
troduced a new earth-moving machine 
in 1946. Later it brought out new knit- 
ting and weaving machines which em- 
phasize accuracy, precision, and speed. 
The company was obliged to build a 


new distributing organization within the 
construction field, but in so doing War- 
ner and Swasey’s reputation of engineer- 
ing proficiency was a tremendous asset. 

Other concerns are endeavoring 
through diversification to avoid not only 
a specialized market, but a seasonal mar- 
ket. Noma Electric Corporation, best- 
known as a manufacturer of Christmas 
tree lights including their latest “Bubble- 
lite,’ broke away from the Yuletide 
market during the war. 

Employing labor and manufacturing 
facilities not engaged in military pro- 


IN OFFICE FURNISHINGS 


One Name Stands Out Eminently 


THAT NAME IS 


OFFICE FURNITURE HOUSE, INC. 
Wood—Steel 


“The Finest in Executive Furniture’’—Always at the Right Price 


For Your Convenience in Selections We Have Ten Completely 
Furnished Display Rooms. 


Also in Stock—Modern and Period Desks with Matching Tables, Chairs, etc. 


Commercial Desks, Tables and Chairs of all descriptions in Wood or Steel. 
—STEEL FILES— 


160 W. LAKE ST. 


CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


ALL PHONES —CENTRAL 3609 


_ dising tools. 


| in.a postwar diversification program by? 


| | ‘COMMERC! 


duction, Noma sidestepped into the toyy 
industry, turning out some 20,000,000 
playthings largely of non-critical mate- 
rials. Noma’s drive for year-round mar-: 
kets did not fully materialize until after: 
the war. Its post war line now includes 
kitchen stoves, space heaters, refrigera- 
tors, home freezers, kitchen cabinets,,, 
wiring and electrical accessories. While 
it has been diversifying -Noma_ has 
boosted its assets from $2,639,000 at thee 
end of 1943 to more than $21,000,000 
in December, 1946. Throughout its ex- 
pansion the company has capitalized on} 
the good-will it built many years ago byy 
creating tree lights that would not blink« 
off at frequent intervals. 

Good will—particularly among house- 
wives—helped pave the way for General | 
Mills’ entry into the home appliance 
field. It was a big step from flour to 
electric irons, but General Mills was con- 
centrating on precisely the same markett 
with the same advertising and merchan- 


Bell Aircraft Expands 


A company that has most recently; 
joined the diversification bandwagon iss 
Bell Aircraft Corporation, which in Jan-- 
uary took a long step out of the aircraftt 
manufacturing business. Bell’s newestt 
product is a motorized three-wheel gim-- 
mick that can be used interchangeably’ 
as one-man wheelbarrow, platform car-- 
rier, or snowplow. 


The “prime mover” is Bell’s first move? 


which it hopes to extend its interests; 
into commercial products and industrial | 
equipment. } 

The record of diversification is virtu-- 
ally endless for the trend has cut broadly ’ 
through U: S. industry. Big and little: 
businesses are diversifying for largely: 
identical reasons. Essentially, it is one: 
more evidence of a precariously inflated | 
economy. 


With wages and production costs; 
swollen to extraordinary peaks, indus-- 
try’s “break-even” point has climbed to» 
the highest point in history. Where a 
manufacturer was once breaking even: 
when production stood at 60 per cent of ' 
capacity, today his “break-even” point: 
stands at something like 80 or 85 per: 
cent of capacity. Should demand sag—- 
as it has done in some lines—profits ; 
could fade abruptly. The safety margin | 
that manufacturers once enjoyed has) 
been sharply narrowed. Thus to be pre-- 
pared for a drop in production if de- 
mand in one line slackens,: resourceful - 
management is shifting attention to new’ 
fields, new markets, and new customers. . 

Wisely applied, product diversification | 
may be the stabilizing factor that’s: 
needed. But, say those who have been. 
diversifying over the years, diversification 
is no cure-all. Use it intelligently, but 
don’t buy a pig in the poke. 
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) For small fry, ice cream by coin-machine 


HERE are no records to indicate 
how many placid homes have been 
driven into momentary madness by 
the absence of bread, coffee, or the baby’s 
milk precisely five minutes after the last 
delicatessen closed for the night. The 
“spectacle of exasperated housewives rap- 
ping on darkened doors in search of de- 
ficient groceries would certainly indicate 


| that the record, if available, would be 
if appalling. 


Now, at last, there is hope that such 
household calamities may be banished 
forever. This inspiring word comes 
from the nation’s coin machine industry, 


which in its prodigious effort to capture 
still another illguarded nickel, has now 


conceived a veritable grocery store auto- 


“maton. Tagged the “Computit,” this 


robot merchant is 20 times more efficient 
and accurate than any grocer in the 


_ business. 


By the mere application of coin and 


| thumb pressure, it will eject a can of 


beans, coffee, or molasses, a box of soap, 
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Robot Merchandisers 
Invade New Fields 


corn flakes, or milk, razorblades or a 
handkerchief in emergency. It will also 
flip back change on any purchase up to 
$1.50; let you change your mind if you 
punched salt and wanted spinach, and 
unfailingly call you a swindler if you 
fed it a lead nickel. 

This mechanical phenomenon is one 
more landmark in an unceasing cam- 
paign to serve the American consumer 
who, knowing what he wants, wants it 
fast, with a minimum of inconvenience, 
and preferably with no insipid remarks 
about the weather or politics. “Com- 
putit” does precisely that. Guardian 
Electric Manufacturing Company of 
Chicago, which devised the automatic 
merchandising device, believes it will 
have a tremendous appeal in large apart- 
ments, for example, where tenants could 
thus buy dry, processed, or frozen foods 
at any hour. Now, in fact, 90 per cent 
of the average apartment dweller’s food 
purchases are in packaged form. 


Robot Grocer Custom-Built 


On volume orders, Guardian figures 
it can deliver a packaged electrical mech- 
anism capable of operating a “Computit” 
offering three to three hundred different 
items at something under $100. The 
electrical mechanism will be sold to 
coin machine builders who will then 
custom-build the dispensing boxes to 
meet the requirements of actual vendors. 
Orders placed for “Computit” at last 
month’s coin machine show in Chicago 


indicate that automatic grocers will be: 


functioning in some parts of the country 
within a year. 
Guardian’s “Computit” is one more 


| This intricate mechanism (below) operates "Computit” (below right)—the robot grocer 


"Kwik Kafe," created by two ex-Gl's, brews 
a cup of coffee in five seconds flat 


For the cafe trade, a jukebox-television com- 
bination that should keep nickels dropping 


me FROZEN FOODS 
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evidence of the extraordinary growth of 
an industry whose roots extend back to 
biblical times when heathen temples 
were rigged with ingenious coin devices 
that enabled a properly deposited coin 
to start water flowing from the eyes of 
pagan images, presumably in tearful 
gratitude. By 1947, the fascination of 
coin-operated machines had not abated. 
Men, women, and children last year 
poured out a neat $3,000,000,000 to 
watch the wondrous machines illumi- 
nate, spin, grind, crank, sing, write, talk, 
photograph or emit merchandise. 

This year’s additions to the industry’s 
array of coin-operated machines include 
half a dozen varieties of automatic shoe- 
shiners (five cents a shine with neutral 
polish for black, brown, or tan leather); 


a combination vendor offering onion, 
beef, vegetable or tomato soup and cof- 
fee, black or with cream or cream and 
sugar (five or ten cents a paper cupful 
at the seller’s option); a “personal” let- 
ter-writer that provides a recording of 
your dictated correspondence plus a 
mailing envelop (25 cents a “letter’). 

For the cafe trade there is something 
new and a little more diabolical in juke- 
boxes. This is a combination jukebox 
and television set (operator’s price, $1,- 
195) that at a flip of the switch provides 
either the customary nickel recording or 
three minutes of television entertain- 
ment. The manufacturer emphasizes, 


with complete realism, that the average 


cafe patron may underwrite the cost of 
two or three records, but add television 


A record of equitable business dealing 


in difficult times—long years of skillful 


management—a keen appreciation of 


things new or improved—such quali- 


ties have raised the Peabody name to 


a time-honored place in the coal mining 


industry, 


PEABODY COAL COMPANY 


Since 1883 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK * OMAHA X* PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS * SPRINGFIELD * MINNEAPOLIS * CINCINNATI 


COMMERCE: 
and he won’t stop until his nickels are: 
exhausted or the program is over. 

There is an inkling of the tremendous ; 
merchandising punch behind the coin 
machine in the experience of the two 
ex-Gl’s who conceived and began build- 
ing an automatic hot coffee vendor a 
little over a year ago. Their machine, 
“Kwik-Kafe,” brews a reasonably flavor- 
ful cup of coffee in five seconds flat. 
Regardless of the frequency of servings 
the temperature of the coffee will not 
drop below 160 degrees. Today over 
1,000 of the machines are pouring out 
java to thirsty souls and backlogged or- 
ders amount to an estimated $3,000,000. 
More than half the “Kwik-Kafes” are 
functioning in industrial locations for 
the benefit of weary workers. 

Along with the coin machine indus- 
try there has grown up an afhliated in- 
dustry that draws its life blood from the 
inevitable human predisposition to dut- 
wit the robot merchant. This industry 
comprises the manufacturers of coin re- 
jectors, whose virtually infallible swin- 
dle-checks now frustrate all but the most 
skillful defrauders. 


Lead Nickels Don't Bounce 


The fantastic little mechanisms, which 
are standard attachments on any coin 
machine, weigh and measure every coin. 
After that relatively simple process they 
begin bearing down. Each coin rolls 
down a magnetized incline and those 
whose metallic content provides proper 
resistance are thus slowed down sufh- — 
ciently to fall into the correct chute be- 
low. Bad coins—with either too little or 
too much electrical resistance—auto- 
matically miss the chute and are 
promptly returned. Nickels get a final 
test; they fall on a metal platform and 
must “bounce” over a barrier before ac- 
ceptance. A lead nickel obviously has 
insufhicient “bounce.” Intricate though 
it sounds, the whole process is accom- 
plished in a twinkling. 

Despite its ancient origin, the coin 
machine industry got its big start in 
this country during the depression of 
the early ’30s. Although many industries 
ground to a halt in that dark era, ap- 
parently the average American still had 
an odd nickel or dime to sustain the slot 
machines. An industry man will tell 
you whimsically that in bad times the ~ 
public hunts for inexpensive entertain- 
ment and thus the nickel-operated pin 
ball machine, movie, or shooting gallery 
becomes a natural form of relaxation. 


At any rate, the industry looks for- 
ward with considerable assurance. With | 
the machines buzzing merrily, operators 
will wager they will break through their 
three billion dollar record this year. If 
the economic horizon darkens, they fur- 
ther wager that the average American 
will always have a sacrificial nickel left 
to make the image weep—now, 2,000: 
years later, in sheer happiness. 
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Industrial Designing 


(Continued from page 20) 


liability than an asset. “Before the war,” 
explains one manufacturer, “we were 
enthusiastic for fresh and imaginative 
designing. But we found industrial de- 
signers were often esthetic artists. They 
gave us pretty drawings, but none could 
be adapted to assembly-line production. 
Until very recently, most designers had 
no conception of engineering, merchan- 
dising, or many other phases of mass 
production.” 

This is the crux of the problem. Hay- 
ing frequently wandered off into airy 
abstraction, industrial designing has not 
yet sold a sound bill of goods to indus- 
try generally. There is no great mystery 
about the profession. The truth is, there 
fare still too few competent designers and 
even fewer designing firms equipped to 
tackle industrial assignments compre- 
hensively. Despite its growing pains, 
however, the cream of the designing 
profession has begun tackling new and 
bigger jobs for industry since the war. 
Where stylists once fashioned individual 
products, they are now face-lifting whole 
industries. 

Several years ago, Raymond Loewy 
Associates, New York designers, began 
to freshen up International Harvester’s 
countenance. The idea: to give the big 
farm machinery maker a new individu- 
ality by virtue of distinctive styling. As 
a start, Loewy created International’s 
block-letter trademark that now embel- 
lishes thousands of products, letterheads, 
catalogs, and buildings. Actually, the 
new trademark is a skillful illusion, for 
“on second glance the big red and black 
LH gives the appearance of a farmer 
chuffing away astride a new Interna- 
tional tractor. 

_ Next, Loewy produced a prototype 
building design enabling International's 


- biggest plant and smallest retail store to 


present a distinctive appearance to the 
public. Many new stores, embodying 
this prototype styling, were built last 
year. Finally, Loewy undertook a’ monu- 
mental packaging job, recataloging 300,- 
000 International parts and creating a 
‘single package style in which each is 
now sold. 

~ Industrial designing is more than a 
‘tool for lending sales appeal to con- 
sumer products. Wisely applied to in- 
dustrial goods, it can often hammer 
down manufacturing costs, speed up 
production, and simplify operation. This 
‘was demonstrated when the Loewy or- 
ganization wholly redesigned an ofhce 
perforator manufactured by Cummins 
Business Machines Corporation of Chi- 
‘cago. The redesigning job transformed 


ie 


a clumsy and unattractive mechanism 
into a streamlined and trigger-fast pre- 


‘cision instrument. Not only that, re- 
designing cut production costs 78 per 


cent and the machine’s cubic dimensions 
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This eye-appealing desk is as 

efficient as it is smartly modern. 

It lends “tone” to any office. Desk has 
island base, and comes in the new 
“softone” finish. Available in both 
walnut and oak, in flat top and secretary 
models, with 72” x 38” overhanging 
top. There’s an important, unique | 
feature—interchangeable suspension 
drawets. See this superb desk 

and many other distinctive modern 
office furniture pieces at our 


showrooms. You're always welcome. 
SPAK & NATOVICH, 


LD ientrgfnte ve 


the modern touch 


in your office... 
stimulates and 
inspires 


/ Ciel, of fooril ened Se1tce IDA. 


30 S. WELLS STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


HOMES, OFFICES, BANKS 


choose 


Chianti . Hips 


The dignity, beauty and enduring good taste inherent 
in Oriental rugs lend an unmistakable air of distinction 
and prestige to any setting. Hundreds of fine rugs . . . 
for homes, offices and banks . . . are offered in Nahigian 
Brothers’ collection. You may choose from a vast 
range of patterns, colors, sizes and prices, with the 
absolute assurance that each rug is a sound investment 
in quality and lasting worth. Broadloom carpeting, too. 


Nahigian Brothers, Ine. 


Established 1890 
169 N. Wabash ° FRA 8800 


Expert cleaning and 
restoring service 
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IBM 

Model 8500 
Fully Automatic, timing and print- 
ing. With program timer if de- 
sired. 


BIG 4 ADVANTAGES 
OF 

WILSON REBUILT 

TIME RECORDERS 


. Guaranteed Dependability 
. Wide choice of Makes and models 
. Savings without sacrifice of quality 


. Complete and dependable service 
facilities. 


Interval and P.og:am Timers 
Time Stamps, Card Racks 


WHEN TIME RECORDING IS YOUR 
PROBLEM—REMEMBER 


J. H. WILSON SUPPLY CO. 
216 W. Jackson Blyd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

Franklin 4025 


Well Rounded 
EXECUTIVE 


Ready to make change after seven 
years of progress. 

Now employed as Vice Pres. and 
Gen. Mgr. of highly rated firm. 
Full charge of Manufacturing, Ad- 
vertising, Sales and Finance. 

1947 Sales highest in history of 
Company—Labor charge per unit 
reduced 25%, despite increased 
salary schedules. 

Get full details of personal back- 
ground, experience and accomplish- 
ments. Check these qualifications 
with your needs. 

Age 41. Min. 
$15.000. 


financial needs 


Address Commerce Magazine 
Box 715, 1 No. La Salle St., Chicago 2 


me Geb 
4 Ei valuation 


Inequities in pay are the most 
common source of employee 
dissatisfaction. 


GEORGE FRY & ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
135 SOUTH LASALLE ST - CHICAGO 


285 MADISON AVENUE - NEW 


by 94 per cent. The new model can be 
fabricated in less than half the time 
required to make the older model, en- 
abling Cummins to step up deliveries by 
more than 1,000 per cent. 

The Chicago firm of Barnes and 
Reinicke, has designed plastic toothpicks 
for Lactona, Inc., railroad cars for the 
Soviet government, tractors for  Allis- 
Chalmers, and a monstrous earth-moving 
machine that gulps up 1,400 cubic yards 
an hour. Forty-five of their specialists 
spent 12 months fashioning a complete 
train with Pullman-Standard. 

Before the war Barnes and Reinicke 
were given the job of creating a new 
container for Minnesota Mining’s scotch 
tape. Up came the scotch plaid holder 
that now appears on every dime store 
counter. The new gadget boomed sales 
300 per cent. 


Container Boomed Sales 


When the Chen Yu people branched 
out from nail polish and lipstick, they 
hired B. and R. to devise the container 
for a new “pancake” make-up. Chen 
Yu’s disk-like compact of red and black 
plastic appeared a few months later. 
Within a year Chen Yu had climbed to 
second place in the make-up business. 
Their latest addition: a matching lip- 
stick holder. 

Other Barnes and Reinicke sales boost- 
ers include: a streamlined oil heater for 
Cole Hot Blast Manufacturing Company 
that doubled sales within 60 days; an 
orange-juicer that substituted plastic for 
aluminum permitting the manufacturer 
to reduce production costs, raise the sales 
price 50 per cent and still sell more 
Juicers, a new “Toastmaster” for Mc- 


Graw Electric that advanced sales 40 
per cent. 
In a typical case, B. and R. have 


served for three years as style consultants 
to Frank G. Hough, a small but pro- 
gressive manufacturer of earth-moving 


A big repackaging job: Arm 
colors that appeal to women 
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and other heavy industrial machinery. . 
For Hough, they have designed every-- 
thing from giant material-handling and1 
loading machines to a street cleaner with } 
eye-appeal. 

They have revamped the company’s 
stationery, created a new trademark and] 
name plates, evolved a distinctive colort 
scheme for printed matter, buildings,, 
and products. The whole program hass 
been achieved at a time when buyerss 
have gone begging for the homeliest off 
industrial machinery. 

Extravagant? “Decidedly not!” sayss 
Frank Hough, who signs the checks forr 
streamlined street cleaners. “Our ma-- 
chinery is functional, yet we are spend-- 
ing more every year for styling. In our: 
heavy industrial machinery, we con-- 
stantly emphasize operating comfort. 
Men work harder and produce more: 
with comfortable machines and _ for: 
equipment buyers that’s a tremendous; 
inducement.” 

Sales appeal is the industrial design-- 
er’s chief goal, but more and more he: 
is being called in to scale down pro-- 
duction costs. At the same time many/ 
are creating new products that are nott 
only less expensive, but more economical] 
to maintain. 

In styling new interiors for Pan Amer-- 
ican World Airways Clippers, Howard| 
Ketchum, a New York designer, created! 
new colors and fabrics that resulted int 
substantial savings in maintenance and] 
cleaning costs. Walter Teague, another: 
New Yorker, refurbished Montgomery) 
Ward’s vacuum cleaners so effectively; 
that, according to Wards, their effi-- 
ciency increased 85 per cent while sales; 
rose 120 per cent. The same stylist de-- 
signed a cash register that could be: 
manufactured less expensively, enabling: 
the producer to divert these savings into» 
advertising and thus capture greater: 
markets. é 
g phase of the designer’s work: 


' . . . 
our's newly-designed containers emphasize trade-name and "'soft''’ 
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lis the creation of sales-stimulating pack- 
aging. Clever packaging has become a 
lrequisite for successful food merchan- 
idising, since housewives in their in- 
icreasing patronage of self-service mar- 
‘kets select groceries very much on the 
jbasis of package appeal. 

Armour and Company perceived this 
jtrend several years ago and promptly 
undertook the big job of regarbing its 
jentire assortment of canned and_pack- 
aged meats, dairy products, pharma- 
ceuticals, cosmetics and refinery prod- 
jucts. Today, thanks to industrial de- 
signing, Armour’s distinctive new trade- 
mark occupies a dominant position on 
nearly a thousand newly fashioned pack- 
ages. As an added sales punch for 
female shoppers, the revitalized pack- 
ages utilize softened or “muted” colors 
that are believed to have high psycho- 
logical appeal among women. In fact, 
| one of the newer packages moved Hedda 
Hopper to observe, “It looks like a 
| cologne box rather than just another 
butter carton.” Armour cherishes this 
| endorsement. 

_ Few professions have climbed as 
speedily in industrial stature as design- 
ing. Yet even today, a very small part 
of the consumer goods adaptable to de- 
| signing have received professional at- 
} tention. Industrial designing’s prima 
donna days of a decade ago still act as 
a barrier for many hardboiled business- 
men who insist that artists had_ best 
remain in the studio and out of the 
factory. 


Sears’ Designing Policy 


Others shun the designer on grounds 
that the cost of his professional service 
is unjustified, that company designers 
can add all the embroidery necessary. 
Many a prominent concern feels other- 
wise, however. Sears Roebuck engages 


| ‘perhaps a half dozen designing firms 


every year, although in former years 
they left styling to company designers. 
A Sears man explains, “Industrial de- 
signing as an independent profession has 
come of age. With engineers, costs an- 
alysts, metallurgists, chemists, and many 
‘other specialists all coordinating the 
designing job, they are equipped to 
tackle a job more comprehensively than 
“most companies could alone.” And he 


| adds, “An organization of that scope 


cannot be supported economically by an 
individual concern.” Sears’ styling de- 
partment has been pruned to a skeleton 
staff which now serves largely to co- 
ordinate policy. 
Boiled down to dollars-and-cents, pro- 
fessional designing usually requires a 
surprisingly modest investment. If in- 
telligently utilized, its dividend potential 
is remarkable. One designer says, “Pro- 
fessional designing of a new product 
may cost a company $2,500. At first, 
that may sound high, but retooling and 
die-cutting costs will probably run 
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MARSH & MCLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Chicago New York San Francisco Detroit 


Washington Pittsburgh 


Buffalo 


Minneapolis Boston 
Columbus 


St. Paul 


Cleveland Indianapolis 


Milwaukee Duluth St. Louis 


Portland 


Lendon 


Los Angeles Phoenix Seattle 


Vancouver Montreal Havana 
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Leave Chicago at 12:15 
p.m., lunch in flight and 
be in Miami for dinner. 
Cruise South to summer in the comfort of 
Delta’s DC-4’s, the only planes in sched- 
uled Miami service with seats arranged in 
pairs. Also, the 44 seats are spaced over 
room for 60. Three other DC-4 flights daily 
to Miami, via Cin- 
cinnati- Jacksonville. 
Delta now also serves 
Kokomo and Rich- 
mond, Ind. 


Phone FRAN 
or your trav 


icket Office: 
67 hee Monroe Street 


And, there are NO extra fares on Delta 
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$75,000 or $100,000. On the merchan- 
dising end—which really counts—ulti- 
mate sales may run into millions of 
dollars. So for $2,500 we are not only 
assuring a company that its tools and 
dies are correct but that its operating 
facilities are adequate. We are actually 
helping to insure steady production and 
stable employment. If designing in- 
creases sales only a small fraction, the 
initial cost is a sound investment.” 

Industrial designing got its start dur- 
ing the depression-stricken °30’s, when 
manufacturers were trying desperately to 
check skidding sales. When and if “re- 
cession” strikes, industrial designers an- 
ticipate even greater demand for their- 
services. When the customer must again 
be truly “sold,” skillful designing may 
well be the deciding factor in his choice 
between competitive products. 


Top Designers Cost More 


Many manufacturers, brushing up for 
the coming competitive tussle, want as- 
sistance from professional designers, yet 
they lack a clear understanding of what 
they are really looking for. Here is the 
advice of the designers themselves. 

Of paramount importance, say top de- 
signers, settle for nothing but the best. 
A second-rate stylist can do more harm 
than good; he is ill-equipped for the 
job and lacks a broad knowledge of 


production and merchandising. Skilled 
designers command larger fees, but in 
the long run an intelligent styling pro- 
gram is more economical than odd dol- 
lars conserved on the planning board. 
The competent designer will investigate 
your entire production program; take a 
look at his facilities before retaining him. 


Program for Best Results 


Once assured of qualified assistance, 
give your designer full cooperation, In 
a primer for businessmen who want the 
most out of industrial designing, one 
expert sets out this 13-point program for 
achieving the best results: 

1. Appoint a design committee repre- 
senting all departments affected. 

2. Give the committee authority to 
act. 

3. Decide objectives. Give your de- 
signer a concise bill of particulars, so 
he knows what you're after and why. 

4. Investigate carefully. Be sure your 
designer is qualified to deliver a design 
that’s manufacturable at minimum costs, 
marketable to the greatest number of 
prospects. 

5. Give your designer complete in- 
formation. He can’t do his best work- 
ing in a vacuum. 

6. Place full confidence in your de- 
signer, leave him unhampered to diag- 
nose and prescribe. 
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7. Give him the greatest possible latit 
tude in the selection of materials. He i 
a materials expert and will use you: 
facilities as fully as possible. 

8. Don’t select a design just becausg 
you like it. The qualified designer work4 
to please customers. 

9. Try to add new selling features: 
Functional improvements as well az 
styling increase saleability. 

10. Don’t turn down a design as im 
practical before giving your designer : 
chance to prove his case. Most outstand 
ing product developments look imprac¢ 
tical at some stage. 

11. Don’t reject a design only because 
it is harder to make. If you can sell ij 
faster, production is secondary. 

12. Insist upon models before starting 
production. They are the only sure 
means of judging production problema 
and planning advertising and sales pro 
motion. 

13. Be sure all design values are 
built into the product. Have your dee 
signer make or supervise the productiorj 
drawings. ; 

Skillful designing—the kind that gen 
erates sales in boom or slump—does no 
evolve overnight. It is a long step from 
rough sketch to marketable product 
Right now the lines of tomorrow’s com: 
petitive battle are taking shape on styl 
ing boards across the nation. 


DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY 


PRIVATE PLACEMENT FINANCING 


Save 50% to 75% of Your Financing Cost 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE 
ANDOVER 5700 


You will incur no obligation whatever by having a discussion with one of 
our partners relative to your long term capital requirements. 


Our underwriting and distribution facilities are also available for the 
marketing of equity securities to the public. 


"| = atone Piaget pst hin PSE pen ane EE 
Telephone or write Mr. Franklin Schmick — your communication will be held confidential 
re 


STRAUS & BLOSSER 


MILWAUKEE 
GRAND RAPIDS 


TAN PL 
y 
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By cate the past 30 years 
we have been identified with the 
financing of many important 


MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By ALAN STURDY 


PN 13 years, Admiral Corporation, start- 
Hing from scratch, has climbed to 
ourth largest producer in the radio in- 
dustry, with aspirations to step into third 
place in 1948. Although some makes of 
radio receivers are moving slowly, Ad- 
miral is running behind on its orders 
despite a sizable expansion program. 
Tt produces a full line of receivers, rang- 
ng from small table models and portable 
sets up to console model radio-phono- 
graph combinations. 

| The company is also bidding for lead- 
ership in the television market through 
a unique plan for selling television re- 
ceivers, Admiral is offering matching 
television consoles, radio-phonograph 
combinations and record cabinets which 
may be bought separately and matched 
at any time. (See illustration below.) 
| In pricing its television equipment, 
Admiral is following its traditional pol- 
icy of aiming at the mass market. The 
Revision console section, for example, 
retails at $299.95, a price substantially 
under any other console model now on 
the market. This section together with 
the radio-phonograph combination in- 
cluding FM, also priced at $299.95, 
brings the cost of the complete ensemble 


to approximately $600—comparable to 
the lowest competitive three-way com- 
bination now available, according to 
Ross D. Siragusa, Admiral’s president. 

Some of the advantages this matched 
unit combination offers are: 

1. The equipment can be bought at 
different times if family finances dictate 
such a course. 

2. The television unit is portable so 
that it can be moved whenever desirable 
for the most convenient viewing. 

3. In the event that technical progress 
makes the television equipment obsolete, 
it can be replaced and the investment 
in the radio-phonograph combination is 
not affected. 


Aid to Phonograph Sales 


Admiral expects to gain an advantage 
from this combination in the sale of 
radio-phonographs in communities where 
television is not now available but is 
expected soon. 

The company also offers a table model 
television unit at a price equalling the 
lowest on any similar equipment now 
on the market. 

The business of Admiral was founded 
in 1934 by Ross Siragusa selling low- 
priced radios to chain stores under pri- 
vate brands. The initial factory « was 


iGmirel's matching record cabinet, radio-phonograph and television units 
*» 


corporations, including— 


Bendix Aviation Corp. 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Celotex Corporation 

Central Sieel and Wire Co. 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 
Dixie Cup Company 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp. 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
National-Standard Company 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries, Inc. 
Oak Mfg. Co. 

Sangamo Electric Company 
Walgreen Company 

and numerous others. 


May we discuss your capital 
requirements with you? 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 


Members of Principal Stock Exchanges 

Chicago Board of Trade 
10 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Rockford 


Indianapolis 


Complete Engineering Sery- 
Product Finishing 


ices for 
Systems 
e Material Handling 
e Cleaning 
e Pickling 
e Painting 
e Drying 


e Porcelain Enameling 
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{ e Concerned with your firm’s 
‘ . . 
finances, you Can appreciate 
a the value of personal attention 
and favorable attitude on the 
part of a bank. Here you will 
z . 
| find these factors in extra meas- 
: ure, plus reliability and con- 
i 


venience and breadth of service 
and prestige. Why not see for 
yourself, opening a checking 


account now ... 


COSC SEHHESHEEHEHEHHEHSHEHEHHEHSHEHEHEHHSHHHEHHHEHEHTHEHHESEHHEEHHHEEHEHEHHEEHSEEEHEHHHEHE HEHEHE EHH H SOHO EEE 


or Householder.. 


| Temp” refrigerator. 


COMMERC 


a garage. From this start the busine: 
has steadily grown. It has consistent] 
followed a price policy aimed at th 
mass market. In 1939, Admiral, whic 


| was then known as Continental Radi 


and Television Corporation, was the fir: 


| to come out with a table model radic 


phonograph combination with automati 
record changer for less than $50. 

In addition to its radio and televisio: 
equipment, Admiral now produces re 
frigerators and electric stoves for hom 
use. The company entered this busines 


/in 1944, when it purchased the appl) 


ance division of Stewart-Warner Cor 
poration which included the “Dua: 
These appliance 
are manufactured for the company t 


| its designs by subcontractors. At present 


e For household or personal 


use we provide a wide variety 
of services, specially suited to | 


non-commercial needs. 


Checking, savings, even 


borrowing can be handled 
entirely by mail...or personally 
in conyenient comfort. Enjoy 
full prestige and safety with 
your checking account, 


regardless of amount involved. 


| LA SALLE NATIONAL BANK | 


SG) SY, lhe Sano Siepiary 


FULL BANK AND TRUST SERVICE 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


Chicago 3, Illinois 


FOR YOU OR YOUR BUSINESS 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


i ESTABLISHED 1859 


1859 


MOONRE-CASE 
LYMAN & HUBBARD 


INSURANCE 


Agent and Broker 


Chicago’s oldest insurance agency 


175 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
Chicago 4, Illinois - Telephone Wabash 0400 
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| crease of more than 50 per cent ove 


| government orders have been complet 
_ and if any are placed in 1948 they wi 
| be in addition to the company’s $75,000 


| the sales increase budgeted for 1948. TH 


_ television output on a mass productic 
basis but by May expects to be turni 


| behind orders, at the rate of 3,800 dail 


| program for the radio division will i 
| crease Admiral’s capacity on a unit bas 


appliance sales account for about 30 po 


cent of the company’s total volume. 


Admiral has forecast its 1948 sales < 
an all-time record of $75,000,000, an in 


the high of approximately $47,950,006 
reached in 1947. The company’s previou 
sales peak was $40,659,804 in 1944, at th 
height of its war production. Last yea: 
approximately $5,000,000 of the total v 
ume was on federal government order 
for electronic equipment. At present, 


000 goal. 
Video to Boost Total 


Television sales, which average 
much higher dollar return per unit, aa 
expected to contribute importantly 1 


company currently is just getting ii 


out between 400 and 500 television uni 
per day. It is also in the process « 
expanding facilities for the productic 
of standard radio receivers. For examph 
by June first it expects to be producir 
its lowest priced series of table mod 
radios, on which it is several mon 


compared with the present rate of 1,50) 
When completed, the whole expansic 


by about 45 per cent. Approximate 
$500,000 will be invested in tooling : 
part of this program. Radio toolir 
costs are entirely charged off by th 
company as they are incurred. 


Some increase in refrigerator and sto» 
sales this year over last is expected I 
the company. The shortage of sh 
steel affects both of these items, howeve 
and it is this factor rather than demar 
that is expected finally to determine t 
year’s volume. : 


Admiral products are merchandis 
through a distributor-dealer organizatic: 
comprising 78 distributors and appro» 


g 


FEBRUARY, 1948 fi 
mately 22,000 dealers in the United 
tates. The distributors for New York 
ity and for the Chicago metropolitan 
rea are wholly owned subsidiary com- 
anies—Admiral Corporation, New York 
Distributing Division, Inc., and Appli- 
ance Distributors, Inc., respectively. The 
company owns a 68.8 per cent interest 
in Canadian Admiral Corporation, Lim- 
ited, which produces a line of products 
similar to the parent company and serves 
the Canadian market. Sales in other 
foreign markets are handled by Ad. 
Auriema, Inc., which operates through 
more than 1,000 foreign outlets. 


Admiral carries on its radio manu- 
facturing operations in three Chicago 
plants, one of which manufactures cabi- 
nets, and a second cabinet plant in Shel- 
byville, Ind., and two smaller plants for 
électronic production, one of which is in 
Harvard, Ill., and the other at McHenry, 
Ill. 


Record Earnings 


Net earnings of the company reached 
a record level of $1,888,625 equal to 
$2.10 a share on the 900,000 shares of 
capital stock in the year ended December 
31, 1946. Final figures are not yet avail- 
able for 1947 but Mr. Siragusa has esti- 
mated that the year’s net will equal $2.25 
per share or more. 

The following table shows the sales 
and net income of the company and its 
subsidiaries from its founding in 1934 
through 1946, the last year for which 
final figures are available: 


Consolidated 
Consolidated Net Profit 

Net Sales After Taxes 
Sl $ 241,156 $ 10,265 
OS ae 1,073,755 64,717 
1936 1,980,349 84,047 
BR tee 3,026,775 69,571 
Bie 2,081,907 TLS 
=== 4,412,068 221,061 
Meet) eee 4,693,607 118,245 
ery rte. J 9,399,024 124,424 
ees b> 7,427,831 245,457 
eS Sel 14,149,513 372,809 
mO44 _ 40,659,804 723,969 
Se aa 30,533,756 711,310 
MAG tse 36,169,851 1,888,625 


At the end of 1946 the company’s 
‘consolidated balance sheet showed cur- 
‘rent assets of $11,102,662, including cash 


liquidation of the $1,000,000 bank loans. | 
Admiral has no funded debt, and cap- | 


italization consists solely of 900,000 com- 
mon shares of $1 par value. Of the cap- 
ital stock, which is listed on the New 
York and Chicago stock exchanges, ap- 
proximately 54 per cent is owned by 


officers of the company and members of | 


their families. 


A dividend of 12% cents a share was 
paid in 1946 and dividends paid in 1947 
totaled 3744 cents a share. Between 
1943 and 1946 capitalization was in- 
creased to the present 900,000 share level 
and two stock splits—one four for one 
and one of two for one—were made. 
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HANSEN <A> 
ONE-HAND a) 
TACKING MACHINES 


For all kinds of tacking, fastening and hold- 
ing operations—plywood, small parts, cor- 
ners, insulation, screens, ete. Also, Tacks 
and Tack-points up to 1%” length. 


A. L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
5067 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40 


is frequently the difference between 
continuous production and costly breakdowns 


You can insure the continued efficient operation of your 


equipment by having a Cities Service lubrication en- 
gineer handle your lubrication problems. He will 
recommend the “What”, “Where”, “When” and “How 


Much” of lubrication that establishes control of the 


of $2,483,683 and inventories of $5,923,- ; CITIES 
714. Current liabilities totaled $6,841, “Lifeline” of your business (your machinery). Call a 

490. Included in current liabilities were Cities Service lubrication engineer today. Bonet: 
MRT ea ro) U00mendiprovision |e ly es oe bd Roe ee ee 
for renegotiation of government con- ate an Oe ak ee ie 


tracts of $357,534. During 1947, the 
bank loans were entirely repaid and 
: “renegotiation was completed. Despite the 
: substantial increase in the volume of 
: 


919 North Michigan Ave., | 
Chicago 11, II. | 
Gentlemen: | 
| 
| 


The Finest in Industrial Oils and Greases 


Cities Service 


Please have a Cities Service lubrication 
engineer call on me, without obligation, of 


eee ee ce ee ee ee 


course. 
business being done by the company, | ; Name aye, cy ed a oe | 
ag i i OPA: eae cccc nce ceee cece rn ceennnee acc anenmen ses eneae terms aces 
inyentories were reduced during the year | means Great. service pone nee : 
and the cash account was increased by | aes en ee LTS 


“approximately $1,000,000 in addition to | GASOLENES-MOTOR OILS-GREASES pee Se re 


ee = er 


KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


IDEAL LOCATION FOR YOUR 


PER MAN ENT Pale Av Neen 


Aggressive businessmen are realizing the expanding possibilities of the 
Kenwood district—You too will agree that the advantages listed below 
solve all of the location problems for your new plant. 


e is large enough to allow ample room for plant 
expansion. 


e is served by two belt railroads. 


eis close to densely populated neighborhoods 
—a ready supply of labor. 


e is bounded by the 47th St., Slst St. and Kedzie 
Avenue car lines. “L” and bus lines from all 
parts of Chicago serve it via transfer, 


e is fairly and properly priced. Generous terms 
for financing developments are available. 


Be sure to investigate this industrial district if you are consid- 
ering a new plant location. Write, or call for particulars. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RANdolph 4042 
_ 120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


highway motor vehicles were owned 0 


| 4 Billion Outlay like 4,100,000,00( 


Trends In Finance 
(Continued from page 10) 


how much labor, materials, fuel, and 
electrical energy? What was the overall 
inventory picture, how much was spen 
for plant and equipment, and how many. 


leased? 
« « » » 


Businessmen wili 


Industry Plans pay out something 


Cc) 


of their depreciatec 
dollars for addil 
tional elbow room during the first quar 
ter of 1948, the government’s tireles: 
fact-finders have estimated. The $4,100,) 
000,000 outlay for new plants and equip 
ment represents a slight drop from 
fourth-quarter estimates, but it is stil! 
about a billion dollars more than indus 
try spent during the first quarter of 194 

This continuing high rate of industria: 
expansion—twice the 1941 level and 800) 
per cent above 1929—should come a 
no surprise to manufacturers of capita: 
goods, some of whom are now booking 
orders into 1952. 4 

Despite this tremendous investmen 
in new productive facilities, industry a 
parently will have to do even more te 
meet President Truman’s latest goah 
While cheerfully encouraging business 
men to invest $50,000,000,000 in ne 
facilities the Chief Executive asked fo 
the imposition of higher corporate taxes 


For New Plants 


« « » » 


Paeshor Yards Consumer goo 


manufacturers, 
Luring Female casting about f 
Buyers, Too new and competit 


tively-stronger dis 
tribution channels, are taking a lon; 
look at the nation’s 25,000 retail lum 
yards. Here’s why: 

Once a sawdust-strewn haven for me 
only, the average lumber yard is slickin: 
up its exterior in a grand campaign t 
haul in female as well as male custo 
ers. Floors are being scrubbed. In fro 
offices, panelled walls, soft lighting, ane 
shiny showcases are replacing hard, u 
finished counters. 

Thus refurbished, lumber yards hays 
become a surprisingly effective marke 
place for an imposing assortment a 
consumer wares. Now they are retailin: 
every kind of electric home appliance 
plus kitchen cabinets, door chimes, hom: 
and garden furniture, lighting fixture 
and bathroom equipment. 

The new departure stems from t 
understandable fact that lumber yar 
have had too little lumber to sell sinc 
the war. The addition of new lines wa 
a natural step, and with the encourage 
ment of manufacturers the yards ar 
grabbing more and more consumer bus 
ness. ¥ 

: 


large building adjacent to 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


NDUSTRIAL developments in the 
Chicago industrial area in January, 
1948, totaled $12,126,000, compared with 
$4,867,000 in January, 1947, and $10,- 
470,000 for January, 1946. These devel- 
opments included new construction, ex- 
pansion of existing plants, and the pur- 
chase of land and buildings for indus- 
trial purposes. 

' Corn Products Refining Company, 
Argo, Ill., is constructing substantial ad- 
ditions to its plant. The company has 
also purchased approximately 80 acres of 
yacant land at the northwest corner of 
Archer ayenue and 67th street. Sargent 
and Lundy, engineers. 

‘Sunbeam Corporation, 5600 W. 
Roosevelt road, has begun construction 
of a large plant one block east of its 
present location. The plant will con- 
tain 160,000 square feet of floor area 
‘and will be operated in addition to the 
headquarters plant and the unit located 


fat 4433 W. Ogden avenue. Sunbeam 


Corporation manufactures electr ical 
household appliances. Olsen and Urbain, 
architects; Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch 


Corporation, general contractors. 


| Joseph Kirk Company, 725 W. 31st 


street, has begun construction of a large 
expansion of its 31st street plant. The 
total additional floor area in both plants 
will be approximately 150,000 square 
feet. The company manufactures barrels 


-and steel drums. 


_ Frank G. Hough Company, Liberty- 
ville, manufacturer of excavating ma- 
chinery, has started construction Of a 
its present 
plant. E. O. Sessions Engineering 
Company, engineers. ; 
 Pheoll Manufacturing Company, 5700 
W. Roosevelt road, manufacturer. of 
screws, bolts and nuts, has purchased 
approximately 12 acres of land on Og- 
den avenue near 59th avenue. 

Illinois Tool Works has purchased a 
43-acre site on the outskirts of Elgin, 
Ill., on which it has started construc- 


tion of the first unit of a large plant. 


Armstrong Paint and Varnish Works, 
1330 S. Kilbourn avenue, has a two- 


story addition to its plant under con- 


struction. 


Perkins Products Company, 5535 W. 
65th street, manufacturer of 
products, has purchased a 10-acre site 
on which it will build a plant contain- 
ing 100,000 square feet of floor space. 
The new site is on 74th street, between 
Rockwell street and California avenue. 
E. O. Sessions Engineering Company, 
architect and engineer. 

Federated Metals Division of Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company, 
non-ferrous smelters, is enlarging sev- 
eral buildings and modifying the plant 
layout and equipment at Whiting, Ind. 

Standard Brands, Inc., has started 
construction of an addition to its plant 
at 3700 W. Fillmore street. 

American Brake Shoe Company, 
which operates five plants in the Chi- 
cago area, is expanding one of its 
buildings at 4544 W. 26th street. 

Webster-Chicago Corporation, 5610 
W. Bloomingdale avenue, has started 
construction of a one-story addition to 
its plant. The company produces tools, 
dies and metal stampings. Shaw, Metz 
and Dolio, architects; Campbell-Low- 
rie-Lautermilch Corporation, general 
contractors. 

Storkline Furniture Corporation has 
purchased a two-story factory building 
at 4418-28 W. 26th street adjacent to 
the company’s plant and office. 

Metallizing Company of America, 
1330 W. Congress street, has purchased 
a group of buildings containing 30,000 
square feet of floor area at 3520" Wie 
Carroll’ avenue. Hart and Whetson 
and J. J. Harrington and Company, 
brokers. 

Canteen Company has purchased a 
one-story building at the corner of 
Gladys and Kilpatrick avenues. The 
building contains 31,000 square feet of 
floor area. 

C.S.M. Screw Products Company, 
2927 W. Fullerton avenue, has pur- 
chased one of the two-story units of the 
J. P. Marsh Corporation at 2105 South- 
port avenue. 

Automatic Bending Company, 1047 
E. 76th street, fabricator of metal spe- 
cialties, has purchased a building in 
South Holland, Ill, to be used as a 
branch plant. 
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Fabricators 
unexcelled facilities for quan- 


tity production. 


Developing—Designing and 
Manufacturing of 


PATENTABLE METAL 
SPECIALTIES. 


HOT TINNING 
of Tanks—Tubes—Castings 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 
Lake at Loomis, Chicago 7, Il. 


___Phone Monroe 092] 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services fo7 Industry 


Examinations, Analyecs, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Censtruction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


| > ——- Sheet Metal ——— 


Carpentry * Masonry ° Concrete Work 
INDUSTRIAL ALTERATIONS 


L. J. GRAF 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
700 N. Michigan, Chicago-11 SUPerior 9298 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. Fra. 0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers In the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 
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COUNSELING & TESTING 


Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. ¢ CHICAGO 


| DOOLEY-St. ARNAUD ELECTRIC CO. 


CONSTRUCTION @ MAINTENANCE 
EQUIPMENT REBUILDING 


Manufacturers of 


INFRA RED DRYING EQUIPMENT AND 
FLUORESCENT LIGHTING FIXTURES 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, il. 
HARRISON 1536 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago's Oldest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. e Tel. SEEley 2862 
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Duffin Iron Company 


Established 1876 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORES 
4837-55 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
Chicago 32 
Phone Lafayette 0732 


CONTRACTING OFFICE 
ROOM 1600—37 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
Chicago 5 
Phone Harrison 8813 


i 


RE 


A COMPLETE TRAFFIC SERVICE 
TO SHIPPERS 


537 So. Dearborn Tel. HAR 1278 


NCE TRAFFIC SERVICE 


Established 1930 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 


Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your 
Cutters, Reamers, End Mills, Hobs, Saws, 


Broaches, Sectional Dies, Etc. 
We Pick Up and Deliver 
20 years’ guaranteed service 


Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. MANsfield 1426 


Male and Female Help 
No cost to employer 


Executives—Engineers—Superintendents—Works Mers, 
~—Prod. Designers—Chemists—Sales, And all types 
of construction engineers, 


MASON PERSONNEL 


8 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO, ILL. FRA. 4353 


William Goodman 
Consulting Engineer 


AIR CONDITIONING-HEATING 


REFRIGERATION 


1525 E. 53rd St. 
Hyde Park 3400 


CHICAGO 15 


An Address of “Prestige 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING 
L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., cAgents 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING 


Product Design to Complete Plant 


EMERY C. FURRER 


82 W. Washington St. Tel. CENtral 1451 


Zé 


SALES TRAINING 


Geared to your product! Send for, HOW TO 
PREPARE YOUR ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
COMING BUYER’S MARKET, 


Gerald €. ES THE Co eAgoch fas 


MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 
120 S. LaSalle St. Chicago ¢ STA. 8456 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 
By Private. Contract 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Established 1922 
155 N. Clark St. 
Telephone FRAnklin 8496 


Chicago 1 


_ according to manager Johnson. 


U. S. Fibre Products Company, a 
newly organized firm, has purchased a 
plant at the corner of North Branch 
street, at Cherry and Blackhawk streets. 
The company is engaged in processing 
cotton fibre. 

Tractomotive Corporation will con- 
struct a plant on a ten-acre site on 
County Line road in Deerfield, Il. 
The first unit of this factory will con- 


| sist. of approximately 25,000 square feet. 


COMMERCE 


Chicago Metal Hose Corporation, 
Maywood, IIL, is expanding its branch) 
plant in Elgin. The added space will! 
be used for the fabrication of brass spe-- 
cialties used in refrigerators and auto-- 
mobile radiators. 

Mell-Hoffmann Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 1827 W. Webster avenue, hass 
started construction of a warehouse ad-- 
dition to its factory. The company pro-- 
duces household items and also doess 
miscellaneous metal fabrication. 


Farming From A Swivel Chair 


(Continued from page 19) 


managers who operate land of their 
own. He buys land that fails to pay, 
treats it scientifically, and by making 
one rejuvenated tract pay for the next, 
has acquired large personal holdings. 


Since fees usually increase in propor- 
tion to profits, it might be assumed that 
the managers urge the planting of 
highly-profitable but soil-depleting crops, 
like corn and soybeans. “This is not 
the case,” says Walter W. McLaughlin, 
a farm manager of Decatur, Ill. “In 
almost all cases, farm managers have 
raised the standard of rotations and fer- 
tility on non-resident-owned — farms.” 
Members who violate the professional 
code are dropped from the rolls of the 
farm managers society. A good manager 
considers the long-term security of a 
farm, not momentary profits. 


Increasingly they are able to impress 
the importance of good rotations upon 
tenants and owners. There still are land- 
lords, however, who expect a farm to 
pay for a family tour of South America 
or Europe every year. But, fortunately 
for the welfare of agriculture, owners 
of this type are far in minority. 

Once a farm has been clinic treated, 
the manager must select a tenant. In 
the cash-grain belt this is relatively sim- 
ple, but in livestock areas good tenants 
are scarce. “The ratio is 20 to one,” 
“One 
can develop a good cash-grain farmer, 
but a good livestock man must be born.” 

Livestock farming requires a man 
who not only understands crop produc- 
tion, but who has the skill and knowl- 
edge to make meat production success- 
ful. He must also stay on the job every 


| day of the week. Good livestock men 


soon become land owners, for the eff- 
cient operator earns a much higher in- 
come than the cash-grain farmer. On 
the other hand, the inexperienced man 
who attempts to handle livestock can fall 
considerably harder there than in cash 


| grains. This explains, in part, why many 


managers prefer to handle cash-grain 
farms. 


Disputes between landlords and _ten- 


| ants are chronic. Often the tenant wants 
/to plant a large acreage in profitable 


cash crops, while the landlord to con-- 
serve the soil, desires a small acreage.. 
In cases like this the manager is the? 
referee. Where farm management is be-- 
ing introduced, tenants sometimes resent t 
being “‘bossed,” but this friction usually; 
disappears as tenants come to realize: 
they need all the help the manager can) 
provide. 

Today, farm implement manufactur- } 
ers have developed equipment enabling } 
a man to handle twice the acreage he? 
could 25 years ago. But labor saving} 
has involved only field operations. To) 
step up the efficiency of chore jobs and] 
other small tasks, farm managers have! 
introduced modern time-study methods, , 
which help a tenant to work out new/ 
chore routines and cut work to a mini - 
mum. 

Managers keep detailed financial ac-- 
counts, a matter in which farm families; 
have been particularly lax. Many own-- 
er-operators in diversified farming areas 
do not have a clear picture indicating + 
which crops made money and whichi 
failed. They lack complete figures oni 
feed and other expenditures. 

Modern farming records must indicate : 
more than mere receipts and expendi: - 
tures for income tax purposes. Com-- 
parative profit records from the farms; 
under his supervision enable a manager ° 
to determine the relative efficiency of ’ 
his tenants. When inefficient operations 
are thus exposed, individual projects can 
be analyzed and the trouble nailed down, 

During the ’20s and °30s, considerable 
resentment arose against non-resident 
farm ownership. Tenant operation 
speeded the depreciation of soil re- 
sources, for a renter was seldom con- 
cerned with erosion problems. Further- 
more, tenancy created a_ serious © 
sociological headache. A tenant who 
might be asked to move when his yearly 
contract expired was a highly unsettled 
member of the community. Too often 
he became a native-born “displaced per- 

09 
son. 

Dissatisfaction with the landlord sys- 
tem prompted a series of indirect pen- 
alties imposed by state legislatures. The 
homestead exemption tax was one. 
While exemptions are relatively small, 
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he law could in the future be extended 
© put non-resident ownership at a real 
isadvantage. 

Responsible landlords have more than 
ffset the shortcomings of tenant farm- 
ng. They have supplied adequate capi- 
al to put “sick” farms on their feet, 
revitalized farmsteads, and in many 
ases provided tenants with the best 
homes they have ever enjoyed. Now 
through farm managers, landlords are 
contributing heavily to the welfare of 


agriculture generally. 


Over the years government interven- 
tion has been deemed necessary to bring 
agricultural production and prices into 
balance. However, the economically- 
sound solution to intermittently low 
prices is greater efficiency on the farm. 
Farm managers, in accomplishing this 
efficiency, are filling a need in agricul- 
ture. In so doing they have steadily 
broadened the market for their services. 
Their role in our agricultural economy 
promises to grow. 


Industry "Stands By" 


(Continued from page 17) 


tary Establishment, now the legal title 
of the merged armed services. 

4. The civilian-manned National Se- 
curities Resources Board, which reports 


| only to the President, represents a new 


departure in the nation’s preparedness 


set-up. In the past, military planning has | 
been largely the responsibility of the 
with civilians—indus- | 


services, 
trialists and businessmen—stepping in 
when the shooting started. The new 
slant, ostensibly, is that civilians will 
now participate heavily in the actual 


| planning for future mobilization. 


The relationship between the armed 
Munitions Board and_ the 
civilian Resources Board may best be 
explained in terms of World War I 
administrative machinery: the Munitions 
Board, as procurement coordinator and 
planner of the military aspects of indus- 
trial mobilization, will fill the role of 
a “claimant” agency, much as wartime 
agencies were “claimants” for goods be- 


fore the WPB. At the same time, how- 


ever, the board will develop detailed 
plans for lesser administrative agencies 
which would perform the wartime func- 
tions of the OPA, ODT and a score of 
other alphabetical agencies. 

Top man on the Resources Board is 
Arthur M. Hill, former Greyhound, Cor- 
oration executive, one time chairman 
of NRA’s Motor Bus Code Authority, 
4 wartime Navy assistant handling 
transportation problems, and Navy rub- 
ber director. Other members are the 
secretaries of the treasury, defense, in- 
terior, agriculture, commerce and labor. 

The board’s responsibilities are broadly 
defined in the security law, which di- 
rects it to formulate plans and policies, 
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LIVE UP TO THEIR NAME 


1. Seasoned Hardwood 


Long life « Low maintenance cost « Rela- 
tively light weight 


Uniform Quality 


Made in our own plant under close 
supervision 


Our big volume of repeat orders tells the story. For a quotation 
on your individual specifications, call Pallet Division. 
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for Presidential consideration, looking; 
toward the coordination of military, in-- 
dustrial and civilian mobilization. Thiss 
embraces: 

“1. Policies concerning industrial and] 
civilian mobilization in order to assure? 
the most effective mobilization and! 
maximum utilization of the nation’ss 
manpower in the event of war; 

“2. Programs for the effective use int 
time of war of the nation’s natural and| 
industrial resources for military and| 
civilian needs, for the maintenance and| 
stabilization of the civilian economy in| 
time of war, and for the adjustment of § 
such economy to war needs and condi - 


“3. Policies for unifying, in time of | 
war, the activities of federal agencies | 
and departments engaged in or con-: 
cerned with production, procurement, , 
distribution, or transportation of mili- 
tary or civilian supplies, materials and 
products; 

“4. The relationship between poten- 
tial supplies of, and potential require- 
ments for, manpower, resources, and 
productive facilities in time of war; 

“5, Policies for establishing adequate 
reserves of strategic and critical material, 
and for the conservation of these re- 
serves; 

“6. The strategic relocation of indus- 
tries, services, government, and economic 
activities, the continuous operation of 
which is essential to the nation’s secur- 
ity.” 

Plans Are Flexible 


Actually, such a program was under 
way before the new law was enacted 
last Summer. With a _ $2,000,000,000 
Congressional appropriation, the Muni- 
tions Board had begun stockpiling stra- 
tegic raw materials. Estimates of the 
needs of the armed forces for a possible 
third world war have been prepared, 
It is highly flexible, of course, for no one 
knows what weapons may yet be de- 
veloped. Formation of industry advisory 
committees for industrial mobilization 
was begun by the old Army-Navy Muni- 
tions Board more than a year ago. * 

For years, military planners have 
winced at the vulnerability of the na- 
tion’s industrial plants, exposed as they 
are to swift aerial attack. On the basis 
of a survey of potential underground 
sites, the Army cautiously announced 
last May the “availability of several hun- 
dred million square feet of usable un- 
derground sites in existing mines.” Army 
engineers have inspected wrecked enemy 
industries in their effort to develop “pro- 
tective construction” plans for essential 
U.S. war plants. The Army and Navy 
earmarked 77 government-owned plants — 
requiring “stand-by” maintenance as a 


| Prerequisite for private leasing. 


Some problems of industrial mobiliza- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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TRANSPORTATION 
and TRAFFIC 


NEW YEAR’S present in the 

form of a further increase in 

eight rates was awarded the railroads 

on December 30, 1947, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Ex 
Parte No. 166. The commission’s 
order authorized a 20 per cent interim 
increase in freight charges instead of 
the 10 per cent increase which became 
effective on October 13, 1947. The 20 
per cent freight rate boost became ef- 
fective on interstate traffic January 5 
1948, on five days notice, and will re- 
main in effect until June 30, 1948. 
Line haul rates on coal, coke and lig- 
nite were increased 20 cents per net ton 
and 22 cents per gross ton. The com- 
mission in their order pointed out that 
there would be many instances in 
which the 20 per cent interim increase 
would exceed the maximums set in the 
the carriers’ petition of September 5, 
1947, but, that the carriers previous 
agreement to pay reparation in_ those 
‘instances should be observed. On the 
|protest of many shippers that such 
‘reparation claims would be numerous 
and costly, the carriers requested and 
‘were granted authority to publish the 
maximums proposed in their petition 
of September 5, 1947, for application 
in connection with the interim increase, 
except on iron and steel and their 
products on which the maximums pro- 
posed in the December 3, 1947, petition 
are observed. In the petition of De- 
cember 3, 1947, the carriers proposed 
maximum increases on iron and _ steel 
of 11 cents per cwt., or $2.20 per ton, 
net or gross as rated. The ICC. 
ordered that this same maximum be 
observed on aluminum, copper, lead 
and zinc and corresponding products 

of such non-ferrous metals, including 
scrap. The maximums were published 
by the carriers in Supplement No. 4 to 
Tariff of Emergency Charges No. X-166, 
effective January 13, 1948. The 20 per 
cent freight rate hike is to provide 
the railroads some additional revenue 
to meet increased operating expenses. 
In the meantime the commission is 
carefully considering the evidence sub- 
mitted in the full Ex Parte No. 166 
freight rate increase request. This full 
‘request is for a 40 per cent increase 
‘in rates from, to and within official 
“territory and a 30 per cent increase 


within * and between 
western territories. Most of the state 
commissions have authorized or are 
considering authorizing the 20 per cent 
increase for application on intrastate 
trafic. The Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission granted the increase, with cer- 
tain exceptions, effective January 19, 
1948, on five days’ notice. 


southern and 


Express Rates Increased January 22: 
The Railway Express Agency, Inc., has 
issued tariffs increasing their first class 
rates 10 per cent and the second class 
rates to 75 per cent of the increased 
first class rates. The increases became 
effective on January 22, 1948. The re- 
quest for increases in other rates and 
charges, including third class rates, com- 
modity rates, and refrigeration, C.O.D. 
and minimum charges, has been as- 
signed for investigation and hearing by 


the LG. 


House Passes Overcharge-Under- 
charge Bill: The House has passed 
H.R. 2759, a bill to provide a two-year 
time limit for the bringing of action 
to recover overcharges by and against 
motor and water carriers and freight 
forwarders. This is the same time limit 
now provided in the Interstate Com- 
merce Act in which similar action may 
be brought against rail carriers. A 
companion bill, S. 1194, is expected to 
be given early consideration in the 
Senate. A tariff rule published by the 
Middlewest Motor Freight Bureau, Inc., 
providing a time limitation of two years 
for the filing of overcharge claims, was 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on the complaint of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry and other groups. The asso- 
ciation’s suspension request stated that 
it was unreasonable and unlawful for 
the carriers to attempt to publish such 
a period of limitation by tariff rule, 
particularly when the effect of the rule 
would be to the benefit of the carriers 
in restricting their obligation to refund 
excess charges while at the same time 
continuing the longer period of time 
provided by state law for the collection 
of undercharges from shippers. 


Protest Proposed Increases on Com- 
bination Rates: The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry and the 
National Industrial Traffic League ' 
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Careful handling by GREYVAN means 
Carefree Moving to YOU 


Expertly trained and thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all phases of efficient 
handling of furniture and equip- 
ment, Greyvan personnel relieve you 
of all worries and details in con- 
nection with household and office 
removals and storage. Enjoy Grey- 
van’s top-quality service at no ex- 
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complete information. 
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“GREYVAN STORAGE, INC 
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have filed petitions with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission seeking suspen-| 
sion of amended Rule 7 to Tariff of 
Emergency Charges Ng. X-162-A sched- 
uled to become effective January 31,, 
1948. The new rule provides that when i 
rates are made on a combination of sepa- -B 
rately stated rates, the maximum or spe- - 
cific increases named in Items 15 to 299 } 
of the tariff will be applied to each indi- - 
vidual factor of such combination. The : 
association’s petition said “the mere : 
method of rate publication should not be | 
used as a basis for penalizing shipments 

| moving under’ such rates nor subject 

such rates to increases double those that 

would apply if the carriers had published 

such rates as single factor through rates. 

To apply a double increase to such com- 

bination factor rates is unreasonable and 

_ unlawful in violation of Section I of the 

_ act and subjects the shippers required to 

/ use such combination rates to undue 

| prejudice in violation of Section 3.” 

| Carloadings in 1947 up 7.6 Per Cent: 

| The Association of American Railroads 

reports that revenue carloadings during 

1947 totalled 44,503,349 cars, an increase 

of 7.6 per cent over 1946 and 6.2 per 

| cent over 1945. Merchandise L.C.L: 

loadings totalled 6,072,547 cars, a drop 

| of 4.0 per cent under 1946, but 9.8 per 

cent over 1945. Col. J. Monroe Johnson, 

Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 

portation, in a recent statement said that 

authoritative sources predict tonnage in 

1948 will be substantially at or above the 

1947 level. He urged continued cooper- 

ation of both shippers and carriers so 

that utilization of transportation facilities 

in 1948 would be even greater than in 

L947. 


Ex-President's Prescription 


(Continued from page 22 


ing taxpayer costs in the United States. 
It may be said that Germany cannot do 
this and export coal to the 16 nations. 
Pending increase in Ruhr coal, some 
| increase in United States coal exports 
might be found to be better. The same 
policies should be applied to fertilizers 
and to oil refining in Germany. 

Fourth, the estimates of over $650, 
000,000 of petroleum supplies to the 16 
nations for the next 15 months repre- 
sent a considerable increase over the last 
15 months and would seem to be greater 
| than the supply. Pending development 
in the Persian Gulf, the world is already 
short of oil and there seems no source 
for any such an increase. 

Fifth, inquiry might be made into 
methods of relieving the United States 
Treasury of some of this cost through 
collateral loans by, say, the RFC or by 
| the Export-Import Bank. 

There are citizens in some of these 
| European states who have large private 
property in the United States and in 
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other parts of the Western Hemisphere. 
Prior to the war, the British govern- 
“ment collected a group of such invest- 
“ments and borrowed money on them in 
the United States. There are large sums 
of this character still outstanding, and 
they could be collected by the various 
European governments, paying their 
citizens in their own bonds; these assets 
could then be pledged as security for 
loans in the United States. If there is 
“protest that taking over these privately 
held resources is a hardship to the own- 
ers, it may be pointed out that the alter- 
native is a far greater hardship for the 
American taxpayer. 

Sixth, some’ expansion of private en- 
terprise in supplying capital goods to 
the 16 nations, and thus relief to the 
United States Treasury, might be found 
in the use of foreign currencies realized 
from the sale by the recipient countries 
of United States goods coming to them 
as gifts or grants. 


“Loans' or ''Gifts''? 


_ My suggestion here is that if these 
funds were to be used in the aided 
countries to pay for labor and domestic 
materials in productive works, there 
should be thus created an equity upon 
~which American private enterprise could 
-furnish necessary imports of capital 
~ goods. 
Seventh, it is proposed that this nearly 
~ $9,000,000,000 in 15 months shall be 
by grants which are gifts, as well as by 
loans. I suggest the Congress should 
define some general principles of distinc- 
tion between gifts and loans. 

There are economic as well as political 
reasons why such “loans” will not, and 
cannot, be repaid. We will act more 
“intelligently if within the minds of our 
own people and those of the recipient 
peoples we separate our gifts from our 
loans. We should separate charity from 
business. 

That division can be made clear if 
we confine our gifts to. the actual 
American surplus of consumption goods 
such as food, coal, fertilizers and cotton 
(not for re-export), which are essential 
to maintain life. While giving these 
-away will be privation, yet we can re- 
produce the agricultural products and 
we have ample future resources in coal 
and some fertilizers. The total of such 
relief goods from the United States dur- 
“ing this 15 months might amount to 
~ $3,000,000,000.. The relief exports to 
Germany, Japan and Korea should be a 
first charge on all reparations. 


Eighth, I do not believe we should 
be called upon to make gifts or grants 
of steel and other capital goods. They 
can be paid for out of the increased 
productivity which they create. 
In the program of proposed supplies 
to the 16 countries from the United 
States; nearly $1,000,000,000 are capital 
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goods. Aside from the portion which 
can be financed by private enterprise, 
such goods should be financed by the 
Export-Import Bank or the World Bank 
whose independence of decision should 
not be modified under the present set-up 
as they can continue to take specific and 
ultimately reliable securities payable 
from the increased production they 
create. 

Ninth, I do not believe we should 
make gifts or grants of American money 
to pay for goods from other countries. 

The program of supplies apparently 
calls for a large part of $3,500,000,000 
of Western Hemisphere goods to be pur- 
chased with American money from Can- 
ada, Argentina and other Western 
Hemisphere states. Of this amount, un- 
der $200,000,000 represents capital goods, 
the rest being mostly agricultural prod- 
ucts. As the latter represents surplus 
production of the other Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, it would appear that 
they should be anxious to sell and, no 
doubt, to cooperate in creating world 
stability. It would seem, therefore, that 
these states should extend credits to the 
16 countries for such goods. 


With these various suggestions I be- 
lieve it is possible considerably to reduce 
the burden upon our citizens and at the 
same time to assure the accomplishment 
of our national purpose. 
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NO COST TO EMPLOYER 


@ Ends employees’ need for relying on taverns to 


cash paychecks. 
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e@ Saves workers money, inconvenience. 
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Restaurant 
Under New Management of G. ALLGAUER 
Finest Steaks — Chops 


6666 RIDGE AVE. SHEldrake 9787 
CLOSED MONDAYS ¢ NO AMUSEMENT TAX 


FOR SALE 


One Story Office and Shop Building. 
Excellent Condition. One General—Two 


Private Offices. Shop Eleven Hundred Sq. 


Bt~ Lot 33 x 130. 
Inquire 
4117 S. Western Blvd. 
LAFayette 8020 


Jim Ireland’s 42nd Oyster Season 


632-4 North 
Clark Street 
Del. 2020 


SEA FOOD at its BEST 


Clams « Lobsters ¢ Scallops e Frog Legs 
and 18 Varieties of Fish... 
Expertly Cooked and Served... 
Reasonable Prices 


Dinners from $1.35 


A La Carte from 75c 
Midnight Lobster Suppers 
Appetizing Cocktails—Free Parking 


Open Every Day 12 Noon to 2 A. M. 


For the best in MUSIC ana 
ENTERTAINMENT for all occasions 
Phone Miss Gamble, STAte 7566 


TRANS AMERICA MANAGEMENT, Inc. 
203 N. Wabash Ave. 
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New Products 


| Termite Spray 


A “built-in” home termite spray sys- 
tem has been developed by W. B. Hill 


of the Hill Termite Control Systems, 


Memphis, Tenn. The system consists of 
a series of slotted pipes installed during 


| construction that reach into inaccessible 


areas, including dirt-filled porches, steps, 


_and fireplaces. Annually thereafter, a 
| perforated pipe is slipped into the slotted 
| pipes and hidden areas can be treated 
| with chemical toxic blown through open- 
| ings in the pipes. 


New Synthetic Rubber 

United States Rubber Company of 
New York has announced the develop- 
ment of a new synthetic rubber that is 
believed to be “‘at least equal to natural” 
when used in tire treads. The improved 
synthetic, according to the company, 1s 
made possible through a sharp reduction 
in the temperature of the chemical re- 
action that occurs when the synthetic 
is produced from butadiene and styrene. 
The new rubber is made at temperatures 
between zero and 40 degres F., instead 
of at the customary 125 degrees. 


Hydraulic Car Jack 

A portable, hydraulic car jack, that 
can be conyeniently stored in an auto- 
mobile luggage compartment, has been 
introduced by Zamax Manufacturing 
Company, Haverstraw, N. Y. The new 
jack offers a lifting range of from four 
to 17 inches, a load capacity of one ton 
plus a safety margin, and lifts all cars 
and light trucks including 1948 models. 


"Ventilated'’ Desks 


A desk that offers added ventilation 
for perspiring executives is being offered 
by S. Nemes, Chicago office furniture 
designers. The trick here is that the 
new desk carries a removable, grill-type 
rear panel through which fresh air flows 
to overheated feet and legs. 


Ignition ''Raincoat" 

You will be able to keep dampness 
and dirt from the ignition of your auto- 
mobile with a new synthetic rubber ig- 
nition shield developed by Chrysler Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich. Designed to 
prevent stalling after rains or wash jobs, 


| the new shield has mounting bases that 


serve both as spark plug gaskets and 
boots to keep water clear of plugs. Dis- 


_ tributor-cap nipples and a flexible plas- 


tic ignition coil complete the “MoPar 


Evr-Dry” kit. 


Anti-Termite Paint 
An outside napthenate paint, which 


| when used on boat hulls is said to kill 


marine bugs and termites and also repel 


dry rot, has been developed by Nu-Oil 
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Paint Company, San Diego, Calif. The : 
paint is made in a variety of colors and, , 
according to the company, is adaptable 
for seal-coating concrete blocks and 
other porous surfaces. 


Temperature Controllers 

A new line of inexpensive tempera- 
ture controllers that may be used with 
electric and gas heating units is being 
offered by K. H. Huppert Company of 
Chicago. The temperature controller, 
called “Infitrol,” permits* only a small 
portion of current to pass through the 
heating elements, hence the company 
says no current is wasted: Gas equip- 
ment is controlled through a solenoid 
valve. r 


Reciprocal Compressors 


A new line of “customized” reciprocal 
compressors, ranging from five to 100 
horsepower, has been introduced by 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
They are designed for either air condi- 
tioning or low temperature duties, oper-_ 
ate at higher speeds and are about half. 
the size and weight of their predeces- 
sors, according to Carrier. They can be 
assembled in more than 1,000 different 
combinations, making it possible to “cus- 
tom tailor” each complete unit. 


Portable Paint Sprayer 


A completely portable electric paint 
sprayer that claims to give professional 
results even when used by an amateur 
has been dveloped by the H. D. Hudson 
Manufacturing Company of Chicago. — 
The new sprayer is said to save time, . 
paint, and money in painting screens, 
radiators, furniture, auto bodies, and in 
light production spraying in factories. 


"Glass'' Wood 


Prest-Glass, Incorporated, of New 
York has créated a laminated glass and 
plastic building material that, according 
to the company, can be nailed or stapled — 
without cracking, that shapes to fit 
curved surfaces, and is noncombustible 
and mildew resistant. Cleaned by soap 
and water, “Prest-Glass” is offered in 
opaque and translucent panels of vary- 
ing widths, and in heights up to eight 
feet, and in 15 colors. 


Electric Stencil 


Marsh Stencil Machine Company, 
Belleville, Ill., has developed a new 
electrically-operated stencil that saves 
time in stencilling addresses on boxes 
and crates. 


Engine Saver 

A new line of crankcase drain plugs 
with built-in, permanent magnets to 
trap and hold loose metal particles has 
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been introduced by the Ford Motor 


Company of Dearborn, Mich. The new 
plugs, designed to save engine wear, are 


made in several models for oil pans, 
transmissions, or differentials. 


Battery Charger 


Schuyler Engineering Service of Chi- 
cago has developed a new automobile 
battery charger for colder climates which 
mounts permanently in a car, can be 
plugged into any 115-volt A.C. outlet, 
and is said to bring a battery up to full 
charge overnight. The new charger, ac- 
cording to the company, requires only 
10 seconds to plug in for operation. 


$1 Billion In Gadgets 
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several hundred thousand to more than 
1,000,000 requests can be expected. The 
necessary box top will be enclosed with 
about 99 per cent of the responses. One 
per cent or less will include insufficient 
money. These figures would apply to 
an average low cost premium (today 15 


cents is about the minimum). On a 15 
cent item, the advertiser probably paid 
between nine and eleven cents for the 


premium. His postage costs will ap- 
proximate one or one and one-half cents. 
Processing costs will range from three 


_to five cents. 


After the mail is sorted, the money 
counted, and the responses qualified, 
labels are typed, the premiums are pack- 
aged and addressed, and a variety of 
complicated postal regulations are com- 
plied with. Proper mailing is extremely 
important. Throughout the postal sys- 
tem uncounted thousands, of “nixies,” 
undeliverable pieces, are constantly float- 


‘ing in limbo. The result is a dissatis- 
| fied customer and a heavy, annoying 


correspondence with persons who did 
not, or claim that they did not, get their 


another 


premiums. Speedy handling is also nec- 
essary, since many persons (particularly 
children) begin fretting ten minutes 


after they mail a letter requesting a 
premium. If deliveries are actually de- 


layed for several days, a flood of pro- 


' tests arrive to add to the processor’s 
~ woes. There are also, of course, a cer- 


tain percentage of legitimate complaints 
of non-delivery. Speedy handling has 
worthwhile result. If little 


» Elmer shows his pals his Miracle Evil 


_ Eye Charm, a chain reaction results that 


greatly increases the response to the 
premium offer. 

For several weeks after a premium 
‘offer is officially over, the processor con- 
tinues to receive responses. These are 
handled until the volume falls below a 


prearranged point. After that the letters 


are turned over to the advertiser for 


_ processing. 


Polk has handled premium mail for 


such advertisers as Swift, Cudahy, Pills- 


bury, Quaker Oats, Armour, Ovaltine, 
and many others. Polk handles premium 
mail in several other cities in addition to 


Chicago. 


Donnelley has handled premium proc- | 


essing for Lever Brothers, Pepsodent, 
Derby Foods, National Biscuit Com- 


pany, Seagram Distillers, Swift, Borden, | 


and other firms in the food, drug, soap, 
and other consumer goods fields. Since a 


processor can only handle a limited num- | 


ber of campaigns simultaneously, lead- 
ing advertisers at various times shift 
processors. Donnelley often helps adver- 
tisers settle on the correct packaging for 


a premium, to assure delivery in good | 
condition and to comply with postal | 


regulations. Packages are ofter pretested 
by mailing or by experiments designed 
to reproduce the roughest handling that 
might be expected. Although machines 


have been designed to do some of the | 
processing work, it remains largely a | 


manual operation. Donnelley employs 
as many as 200 persons in Chicago alone 
during heavy mail periods. 


Premium mail has become such an | 


important factor in the postal system that 
the Chicago Post Office recently created 
a new zone—‘Chicago 77’”—as the ad- 
dress for all premium mail coming to 
the city. The new zone is expected to 
increase the efficiency of mail distribu- 
tion. Part of the reason for setting up 


this premium address, also, was that | 
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Payroll 
Calculators 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


One Hand 
Operotes 
The Other 
Writes 
WITHHOLDING TAX CALCULATORS 


Showing the Verified OAB Tax and the 
Withholding Tax—Furnished in Weekly, Bi- 
weekly, Semi-monthly & Monthly 


PAY ROLL CALCULATORS 


(Showing Regular Overtime & Total 
In 1/4 or 1/10 Hour Basis) 


Meilicke Systems, Inc. 
3458-A North Clark St., Chicago (3, Ill. 


Pay 


Space- Saver 


DESK acd CHAIR 


Compact 2 drawer steel desk for sales- 
men, typing or clerical work, or home 
use. Snag-proof edges; tempered 
masonite top 18" x 36"; 27" or 291," 
heights. Attractive brown finish. 
Complete with steel posture chair, 
padded seat and back, to match 


Desk alone $33.95 $5995 


Chair alone $19.95 
SEE Crown’s unusually 
complete display of 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


Hours: 9:30 A. M. to 6:00 P.M. 
Mon. 9:30 A.M. to 9:00 P.M. 


Div. of CROWN OFFICE SUPPLY CO, 
222 So. Wabash Ave. 


Between Jackson & Adams 


PHONE: HARrison 7400 


important letters sometimes went astray. 
Sizable orders and checks addressed to 


| a company, for example, on occasion 


were mixed in with thousands ol 
premium responses. During heavy mail 
periods Donnelley has even received 
dozens of income tax returns in batches 
of premium mail. 

Growing perhaps even more rapidly 
than consumer premiums is the use of 
premium offers within a business organ- 
ization. Premiums have been used, of 
course, to inspire salesmen for many 
years; but today business firms are using 
a variety of “non-selling” premium tech- 
niques. 

Zeatrice Foods Company, for exam- 
ple, is now in the third year of a con- 
tinuing plant sanitation program based 
on the use of premiums. Good house- 
keeping is a vital matter to all food con- 
cerns, and especially to companies in the 
dairy field. With 169 plants and offices 
of various types, Beatrice decided that 
a successful sanitation program must ob- 
tain the cooperation of every employe, 
not just those charged with cleaning 
operations. 

The plan works this way: An outside 
expert in dairy practices calls unan- 
nounced upon the company’s plants, and 
rates them for sanitation. All employes 
at the various operations are then 
awarded points based on the rating re- 
sulting from the inspection. Employes 
accumulate the points, and at any time 
can cash them for premiums in a prize 
book. A minimum of two inspections a 
year are made on each plant, and after 
each inspection points are awarded. In 
1946, the total value of the prizes 
awarded was $250,000. The program, 
according to C. H. Haskell, president 
of Beatrice, “is here to stay . . . it has 
succeeded in establishing individual re- 
sponsibility for overall sanitation.” 

The Beatrice program is one of many 
planned and executed by Belnap and 
Thompson, Inc., a Chicago organization 
that specializes in the use of premiums 
to boost business efficiency. Thus far 
during the Beatrice campaign, Belnap 
and ‘Thompson has shipped more than 
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50,000 premiums to the homes of mor: 
than 8,000 employes. 

As a tool in making premium can 
paigns more effective, Belnap ana 
Thompson has established an “Incentive 
Center” in the Palmer House in Chi: 
cago. The Incentive Center consists ob 
a completely furnished six-room house: 
equipped with all of the necessities anc 
luxuries imaginable. During a premiu 
program, participating firms are allowedg 
to use the Incentive Center—by bringing 
groups of employes to view the enticin 
merchandise, for example. 

Roy Belnap, president of the firm, 
lists several ways in which management 
can use premiums to boost organiza- 
tional efficiency. Cutting absenteeism 
can be an objective. Eliminating waste? 
and spoilage and cutting rejections iss 
another. Safety can be promoted through: 
premiums, as can better housekeeping. . 
As prizes for suggestion systems, pre-- 
miums are better than cash. They can-- 
not be wasted, and the employe’s entire : 
family takes an interest in the result. 
“Management can afford to put the en- 
tire savings achieved through an or- 
ganizational drive into premiums,” Bel- 
nap says, “since the entire organization 
is raised to a higher level of efficiency.” 

A premium campaign involving non- 
selling employes has been carried on in 
recent months by Chicago area De Soto 
dealers. The all-employe campaign has 
resulted in an 85 per cent increase in 
sales of parts and service in less than 
six months. The objective of the cam- 
paign is to get employes to beat a daily 
quota set up for parts and service sales. 
Everyone participates, from the janitor 
to the president of the company. All 
share equally in the points awarded for 
exceeding the daily quota. Employes 
then accumulate points until they have 
enough to obtain the premium they de- 
sire. 


As the premium business booms along, 
its merits are being recognized in some 
highly convincing ways. Reuben H. 
Donnelley, for example—itself an im- 
portant factor in the premium business 
—recently used a premium campaign 
among Donnelley salesmen. t 
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that could logically be mastered through 
the oral integration of several primary 
shades. This latter achievement, it seems 
safe to predict, should elevate the com- 


mon gum chewer to the status of a 
| master craftsman. 


e Export Manual—A new booklet ex- 
plaining how to mark and label goods 
and containers for overseas shipment has 
been issued by the Department of Com- 


merce. Entitled “Foreign Marks-of- 


Origin Regulations,’ the booklet also 
lists the customer regulations of various 
foreign countries. It is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. for 35 cents. 


e Electronic Page Boy—Weary of noise, 
confusion, and jangled-nerves, John 
Wanamaker’s department store in New 
York has installed an electronic paging 
system for signaling salesmen in their 
busiest departments. With the new de- 
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~yice, manufactured by the Stanley and 
Patterson Division of Faraday Electric 
Corporation, six salesmen can be paged 
simultaneously on an electric signal 
board. The only sound involved is a 
soft, mellow bell. 


_e Business Editors Study—Business pa- 
per editors will return to the classroom 
beginning this month for a brief refresh- 
er course in editorial, advertising, and 


promotion problems. The program of 
evening study on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days from February 3 to May 13 will be 
conducted at Northwestern University’s 
Chicago campus under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Associated Business Papers 
and the university’s Medill School of 
Journalism. The course was planned by 
Kenneth E. Olson, dean of Medill, and 
Walter E. Botthof, chairman of ABP’s 
Chicago education committee. 


: U. S. Industry "Stands By" 


Z 


“tion require further action by Congress. 
This is particularly true of rubber sup- 
ply. Now, it appears that Congress will 
~ defer decision on the disposition of the 
‘government’s synthetic rubber industry 
for at least another year. 


_ Some appreciation of the extent of 
"preparedness activity may be gained 
from a speech by Chairman Hill in 
~ Washington last December. As one il- 
 justration, he emphasized the problem 
of balancing requirements and ‘supplies 
,in materials, a task he termed “most 
critical.” “Material resources, | he said, 
“can be calculated with some degree 
of certainty and precision, and that cal- 
culation is our first and most urgent 
task. The object is an inventory of 
potential supply, a comparison of that 
inventory with estimated requirements, 
and determination of the steps to be 
taken to overcome any foreseeable short- 
ages. . 

“This leads to the question of accessi- 
bility,” Mr. Hill continued, “and a thor- 
ough analysis of the transportation fac- 
~ tor-—existing and potential. Each study 
- must weigh the possibility of technolog- 
ical improvements in extraction and 
processing, of possible substitutes and 
use of synthetics. Normal civilian con- 
sumption and estimated civilian require- 
ments in wartime and estimated military 

requirements must- be compared with 
potential supply.” 

The Resources Board is also attacking 
foreseeable manpower problems—worker 
housing, conversion of skills, apprentice 
training, educational and training facili- 
~ ties and the occupational distribution of 
~ workers. Probably with a measure of 
reluctance, it is likewise charting a 
whole new set of wartime controls for 
businessmen, workers, and housewives. 
This inevitable planning covers prices, 
rationing, profits, flow of materials, and 
elimination of non-essential production. 

Obviously, this broad-level program 
cannot be telescoped into a single docu- 
ment, Nevertheless, there will be a mas- 
ter economic mobilization plan. But at 
the Resources Board level, planning will 
be fluid and subject to change as neces- 
sity requires. 

Industry will move closer to practical 
problems in dealing with the Munitions 
oh 
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Board. This board’s big job is to sur- 
vey and catalog the war potential of 
individual plants, their needs in terms 
of materials and manpower, the avail- 
ability of skilled personnel like man- 
agers and scientists, and the possibilities 
of rapid expansion. Hand in hand with 
this cataloging and blueprinting job is 
the task of preserving the “know-how” 
in arms and armaments which rein- 
forced American fighting forces with 
decisive American production in World 
War II. As time erodes special wartime 
skills and removes or disperses key per- 
sonnel, this task is magnified. 

On the theory that “practice makes 
perfect,” military planning, since pre- 
World War II days, has incorporated 
the so-called “educational order.” Thus, 


a limited amount of war production 1s: 


undertaken by a manufacturing plant, 
while it is turning out its customary 
peacetime goods. 

The basic need for this kind. of co- 
operation is readily apparent. Once upon 
a time there was a school of official 
thought which held that stand-by plants 
should be kept ready at all times for 
war production and should not operate 
in competition with existing industrial 
plants. But if these stand-by factories 
were kept closed—without peacetime 
personnel, it probably would take longer 
to get them going than to accomplish a 
quick conversion job on an existing 
plant fully manned in peacetime produc- 
tion. Hence, the idea of “dual produc- 
tion lines” for peace and war, side by 
side—the line for war goods being a 
small one for “educational” purposes. 

As yet, not much can be done on edu- 
cational orders in anticipation of a fu- 
ture war. The emphasis right now is on 
research and development of weapons. 
Educational orders on new weapons 
won't be practical until such weapons 
are advanced to the point where it can 
be determined whether their mass pro- 


duction will be required in a possible | 


new war. 

In the nation’s new security organiza- 
tion, the military-manned Research and 
Development Board likewise envisions 
broad problems. What major scientific 
projects have military worth? That ques- 
tion often leads to a second: What gaps 
in scientific information must be filled 
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MAKE A DATE 
Wit ME 
FOR 10 A.M. 


10 A. M. is a nice round figure—a 
time when morning mail and super- 
visory details are out of the way. 

10 A. M. is a nice time to start 


thinking about your business’ future 


... what to do about that ailing terri- 
. about that stubborn (but - 
. even about your 


10 A. M. is a good time for me to 


tell you about an idea we have about 
the ad business—that work should be 
paid for on a basis of what is done— 
not what the traffic will bear! 


10 A. M. in other words, is a time to 


tell you about the Kencliffe Plan of 


Pre-quoted advertising that takes the 


headaches out of budgeting advertis- 
ing appropriations. 


10 A. M... < is it a date? 


Kencliffe Associates 
664 N. Michigan Chicago 11 
Superior 8088-8337 
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YOUR 
PHONE! 


YES! Efengee men are at your service as 
quickly as you dial ANDover 1500. 15 
TRUNK LINES ... no waiting. . . and 
and Efengee men do know the answers... 
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EVERYTHING ELECTRICAL 
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CONDUIT, CABLE, MOTOR CONTROLS, 
SWITCHES, AND ACCESSORIES. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC AND SYLVANIA 
INCANDESCENT AND FLUORESCENT 
LAMPS 


EFENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 
663-671 W. Washington Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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through basic research before progress 
can be made on larger problems? This 
whole program, dealing in highly-classt- 
fied scientific matters, is understandably 
secret. However, Major General Henry 
S. Aurand, director of the Army’s re- 
search and development division, recently 
gave an inkling of its importance. 

“No outstanding equipment develop- 
ments have been completed during the 
past war,” he said. “We are still digging 
for additional basic knowledge to sup- 
plant what we used so freely and des- 
perately during the past war. However, 
a few significant projects are scheduled 
for completion within the next two years. 
Emphasis in these developments has 
been placed on making major or radical 
advances, as against minor improve- 
ments or gadgeteering as it is commonly 
called. Emphasis has been put on these 
criteria for any developed end items: 

“Air transportability. Equipment and 
weapons as well as men should be cap- 
able of being transported by air. 

“Effective operation of equipment 
under extremes of climate and terrain. 
Field experiences have shown _ that 
changes in climate vary greatly the effec- 
tiveness of equipment. Therefore, our 
future weapons and equipment should 
be capable of operating with minor 
changes in wet or dry climates over a 
temperature range of from 120 degrees 
to minus 65 degrees Fahrenheit, and a 
storage range of from plus 160 degrees 
to minus .80 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“Higher degree of standardization and 
interchangeability of parts. The logistics 
of supplying and repairing hundreds of 
thousands of items at tremendous dis- 
tances from home factories presents a 
staggering problem which a higher de- 
gree of standardization and interchange- 
ability would alleviate. 


“Substitute materials. Critical short- 
ages of key materials plagued our supply 
people throughout the last war. Clearly, 
our new equipment and weapons should 
be designed for fabrication in alternate 
materials. This would allow for greater 
flexibility in production and would per- 
mit us to use more fully some of the 
lightweight metals and plastics. 


“Adaptability to quantity production. 
On the basis of wartime experience, we 


can expect a continued trend towards. 


greater mechanization, toward the use of 
more complex machines and toward the 
introduction of new weapons such as the 
spectacular atom bomb, guided missiles 
and jet-propelled planes. At the same 
time, we will have less time to convert 
to war production in a future techno- 
logical war and probably be hampered by 
serious damage or complete obliteration 
of much of our industrial capacity. It is 
essential that our new weapons eliminate 
hand work and stress simplicity of de- 
sign to be readily adaptable to produc- 
tion lines in case of attack.” 

An important goal of the research 
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program, General Aurand disclosed, is s 
powerful poisons. “Because gas was nott 
used in the last war does not mean thatt 
it may not be used in the future,” he> 
said, adding “Our thought is geared to) 
the discovery of agents-many times the : 
toxicity of those of World War I—not | 
improved agents, but agents much more | 
powerful.” 

On equipment, the General had this 
to say: “The chemical corps is scheduled 
to complete within the next two years 
a leakproof gas mask approximately one 
million times more effective than the 
present service mask against the new 
toxic agents and radioactive dust.” 

There are numerous other programs 
in the development stage which will 
have important effects upon industrial 
preparedness. Aviation is one. As part 
of the nation’s air program, Congress 
will be asked to provide a long-range 
acquisition program in order to give 
stability to the aircraft industry in peace-_ 
time. 

Preparedness has also turned up dur- 
ing discussions of tariffs under the re- 
ciprocal trade program, and during 
deliberations on the “Marshall Plan” for* 
European economic aid. Here it is a- 
question of stockpiling strategic raw ma- 
terials. At the behest of the armed serv- 
ices, a Congressional committee has 
recommended that we explore the pos- 


sibility of obtaining mineral resources 
in partial repayment for American over-_ 


seas aid. 


In fact, scarcely a discussion arises in 


Washington today, be it in cocktail 
lounge or Congressional cloakroom, that 
does not involve military preparedness 
in some fashion or another. At a time 
when atomic warfare of adventure-book 
proportions threatens momentarily, civil- 
ian, military, and political attention is 
again focusing on America’s unmatched 
industrial strength. Prepared, it will re- 
main strong. Without planning it can 
deteriorate catastrophically. 
As yet, the average businessman has 
not become a vital factor in this overall 
preparedness program. It is true that 
many businessmen, lacking a clear ex- 
planation of how they can help, feel they 
have. been abandoned by the military 
planners they assisted so mightily be- 
tween 1941 and 1945. Now, however, 
the National Security Resources Board 
promises some real enlightenment. It 
will soon publish a standard set of di- 
rections answering the question: What 
can the individual businessman do to 
help the nation’s industrial mobilization 
program? The booklet, according to the 
NSRB, will be along in a few months. 
Meanwhile, businessmen who want to 
know more about a specific mobilization 
problem would do best to direct their 
queries to the operating head of the Re- 
sources Board—Arthur M. Hill, Chair- 
man, National Security Resources Board, 
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Executives— Office Managers—Personnel ‘Directors —Purchasing Agents—Buyers 
You'll Profit from Reading and Answering these Advertisements 


: Advertisements in thia section: lic per word— 

~ one time; 10c per word—12 times. Minimum— 
16 words. Display Classified $10 per inch—one 
time; $9.00 six times; $8.00 twelve times; 14 

inch $6.00 one time; $5.50 six times; $5.00 

twelve times. Maximum Display Classified Space 

_ One Inch. Copy must be received by 15th of 
previous month to’ be inserted under proper 
classification. Terms—Payable in advance unless 
credit references are approved. Address Classi- 

meetied Department—COMMERCE— One North La- 
Salle Street—Chicago, Illinois. 


BOXING AND CRATING 


F. H. HEBARD CO. 


Export and Domestic Industrial 
Packing, Boxing and Crating 
Our Expert Service Saves You Money. 


623 S. WINCHESTER * CHICAGO 12 
SEELEY 0282 


BRASS FORGINGS 
OO 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT AND SAVE 
MACHINE EXPENSE BY USING OUR 


BRASS FORGINGS 


| THE HARVEY METAL CORPORATION 


74th & S. Ashland Ave. 
Hemlock 4400 Chicago 36, Ill. 
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DETECTIVE AGENCIES 


HARGRAVE SECRET SERVICE, General 
detective business transacted everywhere. 
Office open day and night, 145 North Clark 
Street, Central 16500, Chicago 2 


GEARS 


SINCE 1888 — Makers of 
Every Type of GEAR and 
GEAR REDUCER 


D.0. JAMES sate. Monroe st. cricags 


Telephone Canal 1800 


GRINDING WHEELS 


Headquarters Since 1895 for 
MOUNTED WHEELS and 
SMALL GRINDING WHEELS 


A Shape and Size to Finish every kind of 
Material Faster and Better. . 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. 


1101 W. Monroe St., Dept. C., Chicago Uf 
Phone CANal 8155 


LITHOGRAPHERS—OFFSET 


CHICAGO OFFSET PRINTING CO. Fine 
color lithography by the offset_ process. 
610 West Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 
Telephone STAte 3694. 


LETTER SERVICE 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing * Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 
Any Size Order Handled Promptly 


155 N. CLARK DEARBORN 1891 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Ee 
|NEW CATALOGUE 


| Just Off The Press 
SUPPLIES AND APPARATUS 
Phone or Write for Copy 


ig Metropolitan Electrical Supply Co. 


ee | Fhone STAte 4930 
20 North Jefferson Street Chicago 6, IIlinots 


EXTERMINATORS 


DEL. 3932 


EXTERMINATING 
DISINFECTING 
FUMIGATING 
Chicago License No. 1 


Mention COMMERCE Magazine 


a when writing B luertisers 


MACHINERY 
———— 


KLING BROS. 


ENGINEERING WORKS 
GENERAL MACHINISTS 


Medium and Heavy Work—Special Machinery 
Structural Bending — Pattern Shep — Repairs 


1320 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, ml. 
Telephone Capitol 4200 


An Ady. Agency 
Writes — 


“Our client informs us that 
they must stop advertising im 
COMMERCE Magazine, because 
they have more business than they 
can handle. This speaks highly for 
the effectiveness of your publica- 


This advertiser used three 
advertisements exclusively 
in COMMERCE Magazine. 


EEE 


Management Executives 
ARE BUSY 
Tell your story to them briefly and 


effectively through the Magazine they 
read regularly. ; 


COMMERCE 


MATRICES 


erchants Matrix Cut Syndicat 


J. BRUCE ALLEN, Pres. 


Mfrs. Highest Grade Newspaper Mats & Stereotypes— 
Wet Mats—Dry Mats—Black Mats 
Quality and Service keep our Product sold 
Complete Night Service, without overtime charge to 
regular patrons. 


538 S. Clark St. 
HARrison 6621 


Chicago 5 


NAME PLATES 


For your urgent needs. Name Plates, Dials, 
Panéls, Etched — Engraved — Printed. Chi- 
cago Name Plate Co., 1831: W. Columbia 
Av., Chicago 26, Ill. Telephone AMB. 9447. 


OFFICE FURNITURE—NEW AND USED 


Desks, 
Office Furniture Clearing House, 
Lake St. DHArborn 3456. 


Chairs, Tables, Filing Equipment. 
236 W. 


PIANO COURSES 


Curtis Piano Course 

(Class wand Individual Instruction) 

Superior Piano Text Books 

and Fundamental Piano 
Teaching 

(Pre-School through High School 
Grades) 

A Chicago Institution Since 1925 
Serving in Public, Parochial and 
Private Schools 
Conservatories and Private Studios 
25 E. gackson Bivd.—Chicago 4 

ar. 


PLANOGRAPHING 


PHONE today Monroe 9721 for reasonable 
prices on planograph printing. CHICAGO 
PLANOGRAPH CORPORATION, 1220 Ww. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois. 


REAL ESTATE—INDUSTRIAL 
a a 
Industrial Real Estate 


J. J. HARRINGTON & CO. 


Since 1907 


7 §. Dearborn St. ° 
Ran. 2311 


ye eee 


Chicago 3 


WATCHMEN 


TNIFORMED GUARDS 


Licensed and Bonded Under State of III. Established 1919 


CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 So. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
Phone Day and Night—KEDzie 5250 


For Factories, 
Warehouses, Etc. 
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Little Johnny’s mother had just presented 
the family with twins, and the household 
was in a state of excitement. Father beamed 
with pride as he took Johnny on one side. 

“Tf you'll tell your teacher about it, ’m 
sure she will give you a day’s holiday,” he 
said. 

That afternoon Johnny came home radi- 
ant. “I don’t have to go to school tomor- 
row,” he announced proudly. 

“Did you tell your teacher about the 
twins?” asked his father. 

“No, I just told her I had a baby sister. 
I’m saving the other for next week.” 


* * OX 


A fearless and athletic man was going 
home late one night. He was warned not to 
go the usual way, as there had been several 
holdups. 

He went just the same, and presently was 
met by a man who asked him what time it 
was. Thinking that this was the prelude to 
a holdup, he hit him a heavy blow, and 
said: “It has just struck one.’ 

“Begorrah,” was the reply, “I’m glad I 
didn’t ask you an hour ago.” 


* * * 


Doctor: “Wait a minute, I didn’t tell 
you to say ah-h-h.” 

Patient: “I know you didn’t. I just saw 
the nurse.” 

* * * 

_ Wife, angrily: “And I suppose you expect 
me to believe that you came straight home 
from the office ?” 

Husband: “Sure did; just like the crow 
flies.” 

Wife: “Yes, so I see; stopping frequently 


for a little corn.” 
* * * 


Farmer: “You can’t go wrong on this 
mare, sir. She’s sound, gentle, a good worker 
and a fine saddle horse.” 

City Slicker: “What I want to know, is 


she tender?” 
* Ok Ok 


White Collar Man: One who carries his 


lunch in a briefcase instead of a pail. 
* ok x 


Judge: 
you?” 
Husband: “Why, she keeps saying: ‘Hit 
me! Go on, hit me, and Ill have you hauled 
up before that bald-headed old reprobate 
judge and see what he’ll do with you’!” 
Judge: “Prisoner discharged.” 


“How does your wife irritate 


A glamorous Hollywood star had her 
picture taken. She fumed at the result. 

“I can’t understand it,” she screamed. “The 
last time I posed for you, the photographs 
were heavenly.” 

“Ah, yes,” the cameraman replied. “But 
you must remember that I was eight years 
younger then.” 

ee 3 

The tiny boy had been taken for an auto- 
mobile ride by a friend of the family. On 
his return his mother said to him, “Did you 
thank Mr. Banks for taking you for a ride?” 

There was no reply. The mother repeated 
her question, but still there was no answer. 

“Jimmie,” she said, “did you hear me? 
Did you thank Mr. Banks for taking you for 
a ride?” 

“Yes,” whispered Jimmie, “but he told me 
not to mention it.” 

we ofS ES 


“Does your husband talk in his sleep?” 

“No, and it’s terribly exasperating! He 
just grins.” 

x eee se 

Mother was entertaining her bridge club 
when the pattering of tiny feet was heard 
on the stairs. She raised her hand for silence. 
“Hush! The children are about to deliver 
their good night message. It always gives 
me such a humble feeling to hear them. 
Listen!” é 

There was a moment of  silence—then 
shyly: “Mama, Willie found a bedbug!” 


“Well, up to the time the auditors made such a. terrible fuss, 
going along fine at the bank.” 


COMMERCE 
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“Now,” the lecturer asked, “is there a man} 
in the audience who would let his wife be > 
slandered and say nothing? If so, stand up.”’ 

A meek little man rose to his feet. 

The lecturer glared at him. “Do you mean | 
to say you would let your wife be slandered © 
and say nothing?” she cried. ; 

“Pm sorry,” the little man apologized. “I 
thought you said slaughtered.” 

ee 


Two Englishmen, calling late at night at 
a Scottish inn, were dismayed to find that 
the house was full. But the kindly kirk 
beadle, hearing of their plight, very gener- 
ously offered to bed them down for the 
night in the church. He departed with the 
travelers. 

At about 2 a.m. there came a wild clang- 
ing of the church bell, and the clerk of the 
hotel rushed to the church thinking it must 
be on fire. ; 

In a little while he returned to the inn. 

“It’s a’richt,” he reported. “Two large 
whiskies and soda for Pew No. 2.” 

* * ok 


Husband: “When anything goes wrong 
around our house, I just get busy and fix it.” 

Wife: “Yeah? Since you fixed the clock, 
the cuckoo backs out and asks: ‘What time 
aS, thtgee 
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During a conversation with an old friend 
he hadn’t seen for some time, a Florida 
farmer asked how he had been sleeping. ; 

“T sleep good nights,” he said, “and I 
sleep pretty good mornings, but afternoons 
I just seem to twist and turn.” 

Sek, aie 
“Why did you shoot your husband?” 
“We couldn’t afford a divorce.” 

* OK a 

One of the boys who just got back from 
a southern trip tells how he heard a couple 
of colored fellows talking about a divorce 
one of them just received. 

“An’ what about dat house you an’ your 
woman got?” asked the friend of the lately 
liberated chap. “What you do wid dat, 
huh P” 

“We splits it up—fifty-fifty.” 

“Divides yo’ house? How you do dat?” 

“Fifty-fifty. Ah takes de outside, she takes 
de inside.” 


everything was 


